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FRANK TAFT. 





2 
‘Professional Cards. 





Profeaestonal Cards acaiaite atric — in advance, 


The GEORGE M. G RE EN NE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 


Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
methods and a musical 
Special inducements 


able instruction, approved 
home with all of its privileges 


to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application. 


George M. Greene, 425 
FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano 
for engagements 


West aed Street, New York. 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


{8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October g 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rv, M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call atia West éoth Street, New York 


CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. | 
Studio, 15 Hast 17th Street, New York. | 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 

wize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in | 

Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- | 

Address, 65 Avenue Victor | 


FRANCIS 


N.Y. | = 


Srupios 


Dr. 


First 
Piano Playing and Theory 
lish, German and Spanish. 
Hugo, Paris 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 
Sreciactins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York. 


DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert 
457 East s7th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ, 


Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


Mme. A. PUPIN, 


Teacher of Artistic Piano Playi ve 

JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIA TY. 
Present address, 

Wm. A, Pond & Co, 


Mas. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE, 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 


Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 
110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE ‘RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 26th Street, New ‘York, 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scnarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, a62 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Director of High School, 
Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N 


HERMANN WETZLER, 


Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Pupil Mme, Clara Schumann, 
Piano, Composition, T tomy Organ, Violin, 
Address care of Tux Musica Courier. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Author of " Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,’ ‘Vocal Reinforcement,"’ &c, 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. | 
Studio, 96 East e3d Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


WM. 


25 Union Square, New Y ork. 











| Miss MARIE G. 
| 


| MMe. 


| Miss AMY 


W. W. LAUDER 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory, 
* The Lonsdale,"’ 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3». M. 
HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


BENIC DE SER- | 


Voice Culture. 


Mr, 


EMILIE 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
ocaL InstrruTe, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal! instruction and development 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. | 


Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 


| accept the direction of a choral society. | 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


st Kast ‘87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIP r 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, Oe ea 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 


844 Lildzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture, 
Address care Wm, A. Pond & Co, 
2s Umon n Square, New York, 


FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


| CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M, E, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave, New York. 


Pianist, Essayist, ae 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, 
manent address, 


Per- 


159 East 63d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 





N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 


stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


S SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher, 
Address care Behr Bros & Co., 81 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. JAMES 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


3 Orchard street, Chicago, Ill. 








Mr. ART HU R BERESFORD, 


Concert and Oratorio, 


BASSO 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 


| and Physical Development. 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera, 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York, 


KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria, 


|Mr. RUDOLF 


published by 








| Me. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


| Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 


Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- | 


The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 
| on the Jank6é Keyboard. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


M AX TRE UMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture, 101 West 66th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d vesimad New York, 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI 


Vocal Culture, 123 West yoth Street, New York. 


| cepted, 











| ACHILLE ERRANI, 


| Vocal Teacher, 
| 118 East 26th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 


VINSEN 


|'CARL LE 
The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 





Mme. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
Miss EMMA RIT A, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tua Musicat Courier, 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
| TENOR, 
| 18 East 22d Street, New York. 
JULIUS HEY METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE, 
A Pupil of Professor Hey, holding highest recom- 
mendations from him as teacher of his method, wishes 
D0sition in some advanced school; Eastern States pre- 


erred. Address L. B,, Poste Restante 35, Berlin W., 
Germany. 


MME. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 Bast sad Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


Mat. EMMA RODERICK, 











oice. West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, — 
TEACHER OF 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


11 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizk Bethea 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, s7th ,and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 
BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N.Y, 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering “Fiall Building. 


JOHANN MIERSCH, Violin. 
PAUL MIERSCH, ’Cello. 
Soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club, 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limieed | 


number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th St. , New York. 


MISS A. MARGARET GOETZ, | 


CONTRALTO (MEZZO-SOPRANO RANGE), 
Concert and Oratorio. German Lieder a specialty. 
Address care Root & Sons Music Co., 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


123 























Vocal Cul- 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the | 


PIANO AND VIRGIL | 


|Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall, 


'Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 

Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 


ment of INTERNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


"Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
4 eicenttinates Ave., Boston, 


Mr. AND > Maa. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No o East 14th St., New York. 


TO COMPOSERS: 

Mr. HORATIO W. PARKER will receive 
students of Orchestration and the higher 
forms of Musical Composition; also ad- 
vanced pupils inthe art of Organ Playing. 
Address, CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 

Madison Ave and 42d St., New York. 











Jeading Bands. 





G!ILMORE’ S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 





P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 
H 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


261 Bowery, 
| stusic furnished for oy le Latgen, Clubs and Private 





‘Avec Cousenarony oF Mus, 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, 
Wabash Ave. and Jackson St. 
| All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music, Theory, 
| Composition, Delsarte, Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Languages, 


“THIRTY-FIVE INSTRUCTORS. 
Thorough Course of Study. 


Speclal Normal Department for the training of 
pupils for the musical profession. 
Send for Catalogue. 


| JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





‘Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIRECTOR. 


All branches of Music taught by com- 
| petent teachers only. 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


276 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


3 











THE VIRGIL PRACTION OCOLAVIR. 


‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.”’—JULI£ Rive KIne. 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure . CLaviers RENTED 


AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, *xerrit'svene’ 


Near Fifth Avenue. 
Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 








By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


aAppress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
831 East 14th Street, /|NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


NEW YORK. OF MUSIC, 
LEADING ARTISTS. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


De Vere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
Correspondence on both sides of the 
Information regarding all musical 

Correspondence solicited. 


salon 
Atlantic, 
attractions. 


‘MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 





The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
iseea. 


OFFICERS: | 
BANNETTE M,. Tuurser, President. 
on. Wiiuiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. | 
Mr. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. | 


FACULTY: 


Director, Dr. Anrontn Dvorak. 


} 
Singing: | 
Signor Romualdo Sapio, vnsieur Victor Capoul. | 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. | 
Singine—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson, 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl, 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 


Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
41ano. | 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Ag pow Pinney Baldwin. | 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr, Leopold Winkler. 


Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 
Preparatory—Piano. 

Miss Mabel yeiess, iss Carrie Konigsberg. 

Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 

Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 

Organ. 

Mr. S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 

Harpf—Mr. John Cheshire. 


tolin. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell 
Contrabass—Mr, Ludwig Manoly. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesierle 
Oboe—Mr, Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl, 
Bassoon Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 

Cornet— Mr. Carl Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 

Harmony and Counterpoint 
Mr. John White. Mr. H. W, Parker 
Sol/eggio. 

Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli, 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 

Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 

Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 

Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 

History of Music—Mr, Henry T. Finck, 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
/Jtalian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 

Stage one tment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
‘encing— Monsieur Régis Senac. 

A ccompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year, 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 

Ya.m to 12m, and 2 to 5 p. m. 
Harp,'Cello and all Orchestral lnstruments 
tember 15, 9 a m, to 12 m, 
Vielin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 
Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 
Composition—Oetober 3 and 4, from 9 a. m. 
12m. and 2to5 p.m. 





Sep- 





to 


Chorus—November 2. from 8 to 10 p. m, 
Orchestra—Novewber 7, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
For further particulars address 

EDM 


ND C, STANTON, eg 5 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(Near 


37 E. 68th STREET 


Madison 


NEW YORK. 


Avenue) 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT 


SCHARWENKA,~ - 


Director, 


PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 


A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 


EDOUARD REMENYI. 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. 


> 


Northern Pacific and California, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1893. 


— 
For terms, dates and all particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 EK. 14th Street, New York. 








STERWN’S | 


CONSERVATORY o° MUSIC: 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850, 





Directress, JENNY MEYER. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

¢. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. | 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- | 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, | 
| 
| 


organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano ; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin; Espenhahn, ‘cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equa! to 10 lessons 


per week. For particulars address 

E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 

142 West 23d St. 





New York. 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYS, Ki. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own ver popular publications, 
Ain hiahed 





desirable boarding places. 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches; Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
ble, Quartct and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the Atsthetics of Music, Italian 


American fame. 








keep all the Sheet Masic and Books p 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 
Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 
foreign editions. 
New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Of various makes at lowest prem. Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 


Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


The Toorjee Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 





The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITIONSTHE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils, 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex, Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 








Established in 1867. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 


tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





a. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 


Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 
J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAOSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


§ 


O: 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


46 HERE can be but one 


voice regarding its 
THE Puonetic Cl piu ber 





excellent results ” 


MADAME ASHFORTH 


Steno-Phonetic System for Yocal Sight Reading. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
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AAA HOGAN DW 
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ACADEMY 
OF OPERA. 


Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 
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Dramatic Instruction. For terms 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
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Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsieben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches, Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1892. 


ADEREWSKI will sail on the Havel for New York 
P on December 14. He has delayed his departure 
in order to fulfil engagements that were postponed 
owing to his recent illness. He has written a new 
Polish rhapsody for the piano and orchestra for the 
Norwich Music Festival next year, where he will play 
asolo part. All this from a cable despatch. 








PADEREWSKI. 








BAYREUTH NEWS, 


i cable last Sunday sent in this very interesting 


news: 

The Wagner Society will give no performance at Bayreuth in 1898. The 
society some time since appointed a committee to raise money for the pur- 
pose of securing relics and souvenirs of the great master to form a Wagner 
museum at Vienna. Many such relics and souvenirs were obtained, and it 
is now rumored that they are about to be sold to persons in the United 
States. 

We fear the above is authentic. About the sale of 


the Wagner Museum moreanon. As to the “ Parsifal ” 
matter the “‘ Evening Post” sets us all right in the 
following, which appeared in its Saturday’s issue; 


It appears that Cosima Wagner and Bayreuth are, after all, in no imme- 
diate danger of losing the exclusive right to the performance of “* Parsi- 
fal.”’ It has frequently been asserted that, as the Austrian copyright law 
does not protect musical property more than ten years after the author's 
death, any manager in Vienna, Prague or Pesth will have the right to 
produce “ Parsifal’’ in 1893. But this is incorrect; for to produce an 
opera on the stage it is necessary to have permission to use the full score 
and orchestral parts, and these are protected for thirty years after the 
composer's death ; while there is now a bill before the Austrian Govern- 
ment which, if it passes, will extend that time and have a certain retroac- 
tive effect. To Wagner’s heirs this bill is of extreme importance, for un- 
less it passes they will, after January 1, 1893, have no more claim on the 
usual percentage of the receipts for Wagner performances, and this per- 
centage in Vienna alone amounts to about $4,000 a year, according to the 
“* Neue Freie Presse.” 

Even if the new law should fail to pass, Cosima and Siegfried Wagner 
would not be likely to starve. If Vienna pays them $4,000 a year they 
must receive similar sums from Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Munich and 
other German cities, the smaller ones in proportion, Now the average 
number of Wagner performances given annually in Vienna is fifty, and 
the number throughout Germany and Austria about 950, Consequently 
Wagner's heirs must receive at least $50,000 a year (allowing for smaller 
sums in smaller cities), to which the Bayreuth profits add at least $50,000 
more. And yet Colonel Mapleson used to tell us a few years ago that 
‘** Wagner spells ruin!” Unhappily Wagner himself did not live to enjoy 
such prosperity. The year after the first production of ‘‘ Lohengrin” he 
devoted four months to the writing of his epoch making book on ‘‘ Opera 
and Drama,” for which he was paid $80, or at the rate of $5a week. It 
is pathetic to read of his struggles with poverty in his letters to Liszt and 
to his Dresden friends, of his eagerness to compose more operas like 
‘** Lohengrin” if the world would only only provide him with “ the in- 











come ofa a middling mechanic.” “For: six years after ‘completing * ~ Lohen- 
grin” adversity kept him from beginning the composition of another 
opera. He claimed that he had a right to ask the world to support him 
while he was working for it, and was he not right? Remember that 
what Cosima gets is less than a tenth of the general receipts for his 
operas; the rest goes to other parties— over $1,000,000 a year. 








NOVEMBER MUSICAL MAGAZINES, 
USIC” for November, edited by Mr, W. S. B. 
Mathews, shows a marked improvement 
over earlier numbers. It contains among other 
things “‘ Wagner and the Voice,” by Clement Tete- 
doux; ** The National Element in Music,” by Jeane 
Moos; Wagner's “ Parsifal;” ‘* Philosophy in Piano 
Playing ;” a review of Adolphe Jullien’s « Richard 
Wagner,” and a remarkable psychological contribu- 
tion from the brilliant pen of J. S. Van Cleveon « The 
Bearings of Blindness upon Musicianship.” This latter 
is written absolutely free from mawkish sentimentality, 
and coming as it does from the brain of a blind man, 
and one whose mental processes are so intelligibly set 
forth, it is, indeed, valuable as well as interesting. 
Nature has denied Mr, Van Cleve sight, but the 


bé 


| startling intuitions, almost clairvoyant in their nature, 


of his cerebral mechanism have nearly supplied his 
optical loss. At all events he is a shining example of 
what obstacles may not be overcome by patient 
study ; and his personal cheerfulness is a reproach to 
the perpetual peevishness of most musicians who are 
denied no one of their senses, The various depart- 
ments are also all covered in ‘* Music " this month. 

As to Mr. Tetedoux’s article the most that can be said 
of it is that it is antiquated in its arguments, It reads 
like the arguments advanced in 1860 against the 
Wagnerian music drama, In it may be found all 
the banal denial of Wagner’s knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the human voice, the same set of argu- 
ments precisely that were brought against the Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz and Brahms lieder. “It is 
unsingable,” they said, did these wise pundits, 
while great artists were besieging their eyes with 
flaming melodies, Wagner's music is also said to be 
unsingable, and last year we heard the De Reszke 
brothers and Lassalle roll out its sonorous periods 
without harsh shouting and without straining their 
voices. It is Columbus’ egg over again. Mr. Tete- 
doux’s knowledge of the aria parlante must be of the 
most superficial character, else he would be forced to 
admit that before Wagner, in most instances, the voice 
was merely an agile instrument, and that the com- 
poser of ‘Meistersinger"” gave to it human accents, 
For those whoknow how, the Wagner vocal music is 
easier to sing than the absurd and meaningless pyro- 
technics of the Rossini school. 

Mr. Tetedoux’s estimate of the Wagnerian music 
drama is myopic inthe extreme, He splits a hair, 
but fails to grasp the mighty synthesis of the music 
drama. Wagner must be considered ever as a total- 
ity. Not as great an absolute musician as Beethoven, 
nor yet as wonderful a poet as Goethe, yet in the 
union of both musical and poetical qualities can the 
world show a similar case? Why Mr. Tetedoux 
should refer to him as a ‘great master” and 
speak of his reforms and then refuse to accept 
his music is past our reasoning powers. The 
fault with the article is that it should have appeared 
in the “American Art Journal” about ten or 
twelve days previous to our late civil war. It 
would then not have appeared so ridiculously out of 
date. It is said that there are some people in the 
backwoods of America who think the war is still 
going on. In musical matters Mr, Tetedoux belongs 
to this category. He fancies that the Wagner war 
has just begun, and that the valiant apostle of pyro- 
technical vocalism must gird up his armor and do 
battle for his country. Bless your heart, the war is 
over since 1876! Wagner is. His music has come to 
stay, so give over back number polemics and let us 
consider the future not the past. 

The “ Music Review” for November contains a host 
of good things. For one thing, it gives you a résumé 
of the literary side of music for the past month. Its 
review department is as strong as ever, and editor Cal- 
vin B. Cady takes occasion to vindicate the claims of 
logical development in music, thus ranging himself 
on this side with THE MUSICAL CouRIER. This is 
what Mr. Cady has to say about the matter ; 


In a late number of the * Review” I was unfortunate, or fortunate, 
enough, as the sequel will show, to speak of a trio by Brahme in this 
wise; 


Were it not for such a work as this we might indeed cry with Rubinstein 
** Finis music!" for in no other writer is to be found to any great degree 
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that logic of development which is ¢Ae essence of truly great art, that 
which 1s the source of power in Bach and Bee hoven, but which is almost 
wholly lacking in the Romanticism of our modern writers, not excepting 
Schumann, for he rose to it but seldom, 

A writer in the New York “* Evening Post '’ was much perturbed by the 
expression “logical development,” for he says: 

This writer forgets that there are more important things in music than 
** logical development,”’ an artifice which any conservatory pupil can 
learn by dint of hard study. 

Iam at a loss to know whether the writer has ever experienced the 
delights of unfolding in a conservatory pupil the p»wer of conceiving, in 
composition, “logical development,” or whether he understands himself 
what this means. 

Of this I am quite certain, that he mistook my meaning, as we shall see 
later. He goes on to say: 

The higher elements are inspiration, ideas, emotions, tone color, and in 
this field Brahms wil! not stand a moment's comparison with such original 
and many sided thinkers as Dvord«, Grieg, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, 


In the first place the writer would have been a trifle more fair to have 


quoted the following from the same * Review ;' 

But we must not be led into supposing that this simplicity and profound- 
ly logical development sprig from inteilectual power. Rather they arise 
from and in turn give to the student a spiritual elevation, a warmth and 
depth of feeling, that always must accompany a truly spiritual conscious- 
ness of beauty. And this is all so chaste and retined, painted in such sub- 


dued colors, that to come within their influence is to become conscious of 
an atmosphere wholly ideal, therefore real—the amosphere of that king- 
dom *“ not made with hands,” the kingdom of eternal mind—-God 

Lege ag es capable of reaching the highest ideality will be able to re- 
alize the breadth and quiet depth and tenderness of color and hue which 
is the central tone of this work. 

For nobility and richness of melodic and harmonic invention, method 
of development and rhythmic treatment, tone coloring in its orchestra- 
tion and shadings, and, finally, concisenessand beauty of form and finish, 
it is one of the greatest works yet known to the world, 

lam not aware thatin this I have failed to accuse Brahms of having 
inspiration and ideas. Certainly we are accustomed to think of inspira- 
tion as being the influx from somewhere, or somewhat, of ideas; and 
ascribing that source to a “ spiritual consciousness of beauty "' is to go to 
at least as high a source of human feeling. 

Iam also at aloss to know how “emotion” can be separated from 2 
* spiritual conseiousness of beauty,” or how emotion ever has been or 
could be the source of ideas. 

I certainly mean that a spiritual consciousness of beauty is one with a 
consciousness of spiritual beauty, and all art is but a striving to reflect a 
beauty which is acknowledged not to be in the forms seen and heard. 
Even Ruskin demands this in spite of his cry for truthfulness to nature, 

And itis just as true in the lower forms of art, where this truthfulness 
of nature, so called, is supposed to be clearly the object of art, But here 
we have a perverted consciousness of nature and therefore of beauty. 

The real root of all this lies in the following, from the same pen : 

The sonata form is but a wormy chestnut. The kernel is what makes 
music sweet and nutritious, and the kernel in Brahms is generally dry and 
shriveled. 

Right here is the basis of the misunderstanding of the phrase “ logical 
development '’—this bugaboo ** form," 

* The Raconteur"’ has very kindly and admirably come to my relief in 
saying that the writer 

Scouts form in music as being a useless appanage The two objects of 
the writer's adoration, Wagner and Chopin, are as formal as nr Ma 
each after his fashion. The higher elements, inspirations. ideas, emotion, 
tone color that the writer jumbles so oddly together are all to be found in 


Brahms. * * To be sure he has not the grace of utterance of a 
Chopin, nor does his orchestration vie with the Bohemian's— Dvorak ; but 
he has muscal ideas of infinitely more value than Rubinstein or Grieg 


the former's writings being loosely construc ted and lacking in one thing 
that makes a composer of the first rank —** logical development." 

** Musical ideas,"’ these are the kernel, and just because Chopin had 
musical ideas he developed them logically and therefore in form. And it 
is because musical ideas are lacking in the case of the conservatory stu- 
dent that we have forms by courtesy. but not logical development. A 
careful study of Beethoven's notebooks will reveal just why the common 
understanding of form, that which is represented by the average con- 
servatory student work, is the absolute opposite of that conception of 
form which implies the necessary unity of Idea and its expression, Form 
implies in fact, the conception of form as the simple and immediate reflec- 
tion of the logical unfoldment of idea. 

This study will reveal the further fact that logical development is as es- 
sential in the simple theme as in the sonata form, but that power of con- 
ception which is capable of grasping an idea that finds full expression in a 
nocturne form, while it is just as logical in its development, if it be indeed 
a nocturne form and not a * wormy chestnut,”’ can hardly be compared 
with a conceptive power which reaches out and lays hold of a musical 
idea which can only find adequate expression in a sonata—an idea like, as 
it were, a sun, throwing off from itself and holding in perpetual unity a 
Because | am absorbed in the *' Divina Commedia” 
**In Memoriam,” 
* Divina Com- 


universe of ideas. 
does not argue that I may not be equally interested in 
but it would certainly be more likely that I should let the 
media "’ obscure the ‘In Memoriam” than the reverse, 
However, that may be a matter of individual perception, 
may be lifted to a higher condition of thought and feeling 
arables—by the one, my neighbor may find his highest source of inspira- 
tion in the other work, in which case itis a mere question of relativity. 


T 


position at Chicago. 
much to the point at that: 


However successful the Chicago fair may be in its other exhibits, there 
are intimations that its musical department will scarce afford an adequate 
representation of the melodic skill of the country, In spite of the fact 
that the directors of this department have allowed a month longer than 
the date originally set for submitting scores to the competition, the Bureau 
of Music has not been inundated with manuscripts. The reason for giv- 
ing an extension of time to composers that 18 not, with similar courtesy, 
yielded to the other arts, the sciences, manufactures and trades, ostensi- 
bly proceeds from the judges’ desire to estimate with care the scores 
presented for their approval. But the fact seems to be that our musicians 
have not yet displayed any enthusiasm over the competition. The causes 
for this inaction are various. The standard by which manuscripts are to 
judged is necessarily high, and our musicians, who are still in some sense 
amateurish in method, hesitate to have their efforts compared with the 
creations of the modern school of Europe. There is a general belief that 
musical competitions are not always of benefit to the artist or his art. 

The Bureau of music is the only department of the Exposition that does 
not offer some tangible award of excellence. Other exhibitors have rea- 
sonable hope of a medal or honorable mention. The composer's only en- 
couragement for many months of labor is the possibility of successfully 
passing the Chicago judges. That this honor may be of a doubtful qual- 
ity is attested by the recent extraordinary applause given to Miss Mun- 
roe’sode. After receiving the approval of the musical jury the composer 
has a further possibility of hearing his work performed once during the 
continuance of the fair. This is the only prize offered by the bureau of 
music and it can be gained by only one work. 

Our composers therefore have merely the incentive of a bare chance to 
surpass all their fellows, which merit will be rewarded by a single public 
performance that can scarcely be regarded with much critica! attention 


and while I 
two insep- 
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HE “Sun "™ last Sunday had its say about the musi- 
cal department of the World's Columbian Ex- 
Here is what it said, and very 
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by the crowd at the Columbian fair, The Bureau of Music has expended 
considerable effort, which so far has not been attended with remarkable 
success, But the fault seems to be in itself, Of all the arts and indus- 
tries music is promised least encouragement at the approaching event in 
Chicago 

In the reference to Miss Munroe’s ode the “Sun” 
does not mean Mr. Chadwick's music, but the extra- 


ordinary quality of the young lady’s verse. 





NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC. 

T last some good has come out of Nazareth. An 
A Englishman has written discerningly and dis- 
criminatingly about music, and modern music at that. 
Che title of this rara avis is “Studies in Modern 
Music,” by W. H. Hadow, M. A., fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. The book is devoted to a critical con- 
sideration of the musical merits and lives of Hector 
Berlioz, Robert Schumann and Richard Wagner. 

It is prefaced by an admirable exposition of musi- 
il criticism, which is considered in four chapters. 
These chapters are a vade mecum for music critics, 
serlioz and music are at last done full justice to and 
the man's excellencies as wellas his limitations are 
It is the fashion nowadays to 
Without Berlioz Liszt 


thoroughly discussed. 


sneerat Berliozand laud Liszt. 


vould not have been, for what are symphonic poems | 


but a copy after the Berloiz pattern, sprinkled with 
lots of Hungarian paprika? To reproach Berlioz with 
poverty in melodic invention is absurd, as Mr, Hadow 
proves by the examples he adduces, 

A great, if somewhat narrow, genius was Berlioz ; 
‘a man. who, with all his faults, is the strongest and 
most original representative of a great artistic na- 
The debt 


composers, beginning with Wagner and Liszt, owe 


tion,” says Mr. Hadow, which 


Berlioz will never be acknowledged, though it may 
Mr. 
Wagner, and altogether the book may be recommend- 


easily be recognized. Hadow understands his 
ed to students and professionals alike as containing 
much that is valuable, and being singularly free from 
the taint of British philistinism in matters musical. 
Surely a man may be called eclectic who estimates 
and appreciates the widely varying gifts of a Brahms 
and a Berlioz, And this Mr, Hadow does, and to say 
it is in itself great praise. 

Charles Santley, the famous English baritone, has 
put forth through the Macmillans his “Student and 
Singer; Reminiscences of Charles Santley,” and an 
extremely interesting volume it is. The writer is an 
artist, and his experiences were most varied and of 
The book consists largely of 


anecdotes, some of which we transcribe here: 


value to the vocalist. 


There is the cant about educating the masses from their childhood and 
teaching them to appreciate art, which, as far as music is concerned, costs 
the British nation a large sum of money—money which, instead of being 
thrown in the gutter, as it is, might be employed in the endowment of es- 
tablishments where those who by hard work have made themselves worthy 
to be called artists could find sure employment for their talents. 


And on the next page he says, still moralizing : 


The greatest disappointment I have met with through life has been the 
jack of earnestness I have experienced in the major part of my fellow 
workers, whether in my commercial or professional career, I can under- 
stand men who, having no particular bent, are doomed to pass their lives 
as clerks, with nothing to look forward to but uninteresting work poorly 
paid, finding the monotonous drudgery of an office not by any means 
conducive to exertion beyond that which is necessary to earn their pay, 
but I cannot understand aman professing to be an artist being contented 
to remain at the bottom of the ladder, when he knows that in defiance of 
all obstacles he must rise if he wishes so to do. 


oa eS 


The singer has a difficulty to contend with which does not affect any 
other artist except, in a less degree, the actor. The singer's work is a 
No sooner is it depicted than it is gone; while 
the poet's, painter's, sculptor's and architect's works remain and can be ex- 
amined and analyzed at leisure, Delicacy of treatment is the quality 
which is slowest to make an impression on the public eye or ear, 


picture painted on air. 


I am often asked if I consider smoking bad for a singer, Scientifically 
I cannot offer an opinion, practically I think I can, Smoking is an art. 
It may be made useful or otherwise, according as it is exercised. By 
some it is called a filthy habit, I cannot understand why. Tobacco is as 
clean a plant as tea or coffee. Even its substitute, said to be used 
occasionally in the manufacture of cigars—the domestic cabbage—is not 
filthy. An inartistic smoker, like any other inartistic individual, may 
“make a mess."’ A person who paints may daub his attire and person 
with the pigments he ought to lay on his canvas, but I should not call him 
a“ painter,’’ Soa person who smokes may expectorate into the grate or 
about the room, or scatter ashes in places not intended for their reception, 
but I would not call that person a *' smoker,” 


Mr. Santley did not learn to smoke until he was 
twenty-eight years old, and then he did it as a pre- 
ventive of indigestion. Asa rule he does not smoke 
during the working season till evening—after dinner. 
He writes : 


I have never known a great singer who did not smoke, Mario, for in- 


stance, smoked a great deal, and apparently it did him no harm. He 
smoked from twenty-five to thirty ordinary sized cigars a day, and in 
Italy, where real Havana cigars are rarely obtainable, he used to smoke 





modern | 


100 Cavoursa day. The first time he panied the Mapl Italian 
Opera tour our luggage was sent on to Dublin by che North Wall boat, 
which arrived the day after we arrived by the mail. I was wandering 
about in search of my portmanteau in the morning when I saw Mario's 
servant, who told me his master was awake ; so I stepped into his room 
and sat down on the bed to have a chat. He took a cigar out of his case, 
which he always kept close at hand, and offered me one. At first I de- 
clined, as 1 was not accustomed to tobacco at such an early hour as 8 A. M, 
and before breakfast. However, he pressed me and I thought I might as 
well keep him company, so we both lighted up. We grew interested in 
our conversation, one cigar succeeded another, and by 9 o'clock, when his 
man announced my portmanteau had been taken to my room, he had dis- 
posed of five and I of three. 

I do not advocate smoking, nor do I deem it necessary to smoke to be- 
come an artist. My remarkthat I have never knowna great singer who 


did not smoke I put forward merely as a curious coincidence. 
* * * 





People often ask me do | believe in alcohol. As it exists, more or less, 
in everything I eat and drink I am bound to believe in it, 1 presume, if 
they would speak plainly, they would ask do I drink wine, beer or spirits. 
Wine and beer contain alcohol, but I object to their being called by that 
name, They contain, besides, many elements beneficial to the human 
system, and are entitled to an important place among foods. Beer I never 

liked, and very rarely take. Spirits I care little for, but I find a little 
| nightcap soothing. Wine I like very much, and took whenever I could 
| get it, which was seldom before I went to Italy; since then regularly, 
| both at lunch and dinner. I find it does me good; but I cannot undertake 
to prescribe for others; I leave you to learn and adopt what your own 
sense will suggest is good for you. 
. *? 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of New York, have issued two 
pamphlets on “The Meistersingers of Nuremberg,” 


by Dr. Hugo Dinger, being a study of the poem, and 





shawers-Devy. Both have been done into English, 


| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 


perusal. 
| 





| “LET THE GALLED FADE WINCE.” 

R. REGINALD DE KOVEN'S withers are un- 
M wrung. We understand that Mr. De Koven's 
| characteristic remark when he was asked about the 
charges of plagiarism brought against him last week, 
was to the effect that he was “making a heap of 
money, anyhow.” That simply disposes of the ques- 
tion, for if Mr. De Koven is satisfied to make a “ heap 
why should we concern ourselves about 


of money’ 


We spoke last week of conscience. 
superfluity in this age. Conscience forsooth! A ver- 
bal impertinence when one is making “ heaps of 
money.” 








“The Tower of Babel.” 


HERE is one very good reason why Rubin- 
stein’s sacred opera, ‘‘The Tower of Babel,’”’ is so 
seldom heard. With the exception of some half dozen 
choruses the work is deadly dull, and surely there are few 
who will contravert this opinion after its performance last 
Saturday night by the Oratorio Society. The work was 
composed in 1870 by Rubinstein, who has had the ‘ sacred 
opera ’”’ bee in his musical bonnet for a quarter of a century 
past. The recitatives are uninteresting. There are no 
female soloists and, excepting the storm scene, the fire 
music, the double fugued chorus, the three choruses of 
Semites, Hamites and Japhitedes and a few other numbers, 
the ‘‘ Tower of Babel ’’ may be relegated to the position of 
great second-class compositions, which have no dramatic 
raison d’étre. In excellent writing, a few dramatic move- 
ments, plenty of color (the three tribal choruses being 
beautifully contrasted) the work abounds, but it lacks 
vitality and that is the reason it never achieves success. 
The solo singers last Saturday night were Emil Fischer, 
who was in very good voice; Payne Clarke, the tenor, who 
made a very unimpressive ‘‘ Abraham,” and Perry Averill, 
whose sympathetic baritone was displayed in the dreary 
measures allotted to the ‘‘Master Workman.” The ora- 
torio society did some excellent work under Walter Dam- 
rosch’s skilled baton, the weak point being as usual in the 
male choir. The symphony orchestra played the storm 
music with spirit, the tympanist undoubtedly feeling that 
the supreme moment of his striking life had arrived. Yet 
there is more banal storm music written than this same in 
the ‘*Tower of Babel.’’ Lacking the broader sweep, so 
characteristic of the Kansas tornado, it vied with that local 
phenomenon in pure noise. The usual rehearsal took place 
Friday afternoon last. The houses at both performances 
were not large. ‘*The Messiah’ will be sung at Christ- 
mastide. 








Schmidt-Herbert Dates.—The opening concert of the 
Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet will take place December 
21, instead of the 16th, as announced, ; 

Have Been Delayed.—On account of delay in the ar- 
rival of Messrs. Wolff and Hollman the dates of their per- 
formances at Chickering Hall have been changed to Friday 
evening, December 9 ; Wednesday matinée, December 14, 
and Monday evening, December 19. 

Dr. Dossert’s Recital.—Dr. Frank G. Dossert gave an 
organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, 
November 21, assisted by Mrs. Dossert, who sang two 
songs by Meyerbeer in a most acceptable manner. 





«“ Tannhaueser,” a commentary, by Dr. F. V. Dwel- | 


which might be improved, and both are worthy of | 


the sensitivity of Mr. De Koven’s moral integument, 
Pah! asickening | 


THE GIANT ROBE 


OR, THE TALE OF A TUNE. 





* As I was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life and passing from one 
thought to another, ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘man is but a shadow, and life 
buta dream.’ While I was thus musing I cast my eyes toward the sum- 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, where discovered one in the 
habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips and began to play uponit, The sound 
of it was exceeding sweet and wrought into a variety of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious and altogether different from anything I had ever 
heard. * * * My heart melted away in secret rapture.” 

—** The Vision of Mirza,”’ by Joseph Addison, 
FTER Mirza had listened to the young man, 
habited as a shepherd, and discovering, incidentally, 
that he was discoursing upon a corno di bassetto, he de- 
scended from the top of the mountain and hastened home- 
ward, for he was aweary and athirst. Music always 
made him thirsty ; besides, the air that the young man, 
| habited as a shepherd, had played upon his corno di bas- 
setto sounded strangely enticing, and it was with this 
tantalizing scrap of melody and an empty stomach that 
| Mirza di Shaffi reached his domicile. Little wonder that 
his heart melted away in secret rapture at the sound of a 
new melody, for Mirza di Shaffi was a composer of operet- 
tas and all was grist that came to his melodic mill. 


As he munched his midday garlic and frugal bread he 
ruminated, mentally and physically: ‘‘Here am I, a poor 
devil of a fellow whom the world despises. When I raise 
my voice the neighbors threaten legal proceedings, and 
when I toy lightly with a dulcet adagio on my cithern I 
am driven forth by my indignant family, even unto the 
brow of yonder hilltop. Alas, as I before remarked in Ad- 
disonian prose, life is but a dream! And yet I know I 
have grand musical gifts. The world shall hear of me 
yet,’’ and Mirza forthwith fell to transcribing upon unruled 


papyrus the melody he had heard upon the mount. 


And now it came to pass, after he had finished his meal 
and his grateful task, Mirza went down to the city and into 
the shop of a purveyor of tunes of all modes. He spoke 
| with the proprietor, showing him the transcription, say- 
| ing, ‘‘Even as the dawn was upon me, so this dainty 
theme. What shall I make, for behold I have not as yet 
| put it behind the bars? What sort of a musical cage 
shall it fit?’’ The music purveyor, a grim man and 
thrifty, said naught, and as his silence waxed again to him 
said Mirza: 

**Lo, now I have need of sequins. Shall I frame youa 
lullaby, or a martial chant, or mayhap a song of exceed- 
ing praise to Allah?”’ 

Then spake up the purveyor of tunes: 


‘*Dog, thou hast filched yon tune. Yestereve heard I 
the same trolled forth from the lips of a youth habited as 
shepherd.”’ 

Mirza, undaunted, smiled and said : 

‘‘Say youso. Then thy eyes are of exceeding quick- 
ness. I passed here yestereve habited as a shepherd. 
The memory of thy ears, too, is gracious, else how could 
you remember so much? ”’ 

The purveyor saw that he had met his equal, and said : 


‘Go to! thou’rt a witty knave. How much?” For he 
was a man of few words. 
‘* Ten sequins, and I will furnish a pretty title. All the 


girls in Saragossa will be mouthing my tune before a fort- 
night.”’ 

It was agreed upon. So calling his melody ‘‘ The Twice 
Sung Song,” he caught up the purse tendered him by the 
purveyor, counted only nine sequins, demanded the 
balance, got it and sauntered forth singing delectably. 
He was a clever young man, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. He had made up his mind to be- 
come a composer of operetta, and he foreswore even the 
tempting offers he received to become a singer in a church 
choir. In Spain they give to God the bad voices, you 


know, keeping the good ones for the devil and the opera. 


As Mirza tripped gaily along to the inn, ‘*The Sign of 
the Rapier,’’ kept by a jolly fellow he knew, he enter- 
tained himself by enumerating the sort of wine he would 
order when he arrived there. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘the Mala- 
gueno for me, and yet that Amontillado—it, too, was it not 
exquisite?’’ And then he bumped into someone, and com- 
ing to himself he cursed his neighbor heartily, for he was a 
spirited young gallant was this same Mirza, always ready 
with his blade and a naughty epithet. 

‘*How now, sirrah!’’ said the jostled one, angrily, and 
then in a softer tone, ‘‘ Oh, it is the young man for whom 
I played upon my corno de bassetto this morning. A thou- 
sand apologies.'’ Not to be outdone in Castilian grace, 
Mirza bowed low, and thought to himself, ‘‘ The devil, here 
is this fellow again. I suppose the least I can do is to in- 
vite him to supper on his own tune money,” and relishing 
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heartily the idea, he did so. The invitation was accepted, 
and the pair proceeded straightway to the ‘Sign of the 
Rapier,’’ Mirza seeing a vista of fresh tunes to be garotted 
from the talented stranger. 

a « 

The odd couple soon arrived at the inn and Mirza or- 
dered a generous collation, with copious draughts of wine, 
for he was no barmecide. He had long been in the habit 
of doing this sort of thing, trusting to luck and the gen- 
erosity of the other man to pay the reckoning. He had 
never been known to treat a fellow being except at the 
same fellow being’s expense. This parsimony, coupled 
with his bad baritone voice, had won for him few friends, 
and if was therefore with a feeling of giddiness that he 
saw the musical stranger drinking and demolishing the 
viands placed before him at a most disheartening pace. 
However, plucking up courage he determined not to be 
outdone by the stranger, and he fell to his platter right 
heartily. After both had assuaged the pangs of hunger 
that was gnawing at their vitals they felt in a merry mood 
and fell to discoursing most agreeably. 

‘*You have not revealed your identity to me, sir. Come, 
tell me who you are and what ye be?”’ 

Nothing loath, the stranger wiped away a few crumbs 
from his tattered tunic, for he was in mean attire, and 
said : 

‘*My name is Silo da Culo. 
am known here as the ‘Jacopo Peri of Saragossa,’ and it 
is related that that great musician did once say, after in- 
specting my melodies: ‘Ah, how happy I to be called the 
Silo da Culo of Florence!’ but all this boots me not, for lo, 
I am a beggar, though gifted, and should have gone to bed 
supperless to-night if, sir, it had not been for your kind 
oftices. Pray, how can I serve you, sir?’’ 

For a moment Mirza blushed as he thought of the 
source of the money of the entertainment, but soon re- 
covered himself, for composers of operettas and university 
graduates from Salamanca do not blush protractedly. 
‘**Do not mention it,’’ he said easily. ‘I, too, am a 
musician.’’ ‘ Thou’rt a musician! pray sing for me, or 
perchance, gallant sir, you can play upon my corno di 
Bassetto. Oh, take it and discourse sweet music, for, 
though your face betokens ill for melodious thoughts, 
yet capricious nature may have lodged in some cunning 
recess of thy brain bewitching tunes. Play, sir, 1 beseech 
thee, play!”’ 

Mirza’s face clouded over at this exordium, but pushed 
away the proffered instrument. 

‘*T cannot play,” he said simply. 

‘Then sing.’”” ‘*Nay, nor yet can I sing; I am a com. 
poser.’”’ 

‘*Ha! thou’rtacomposer. Oh happy day! Well met are 
we! I, teo, can rattle off for thee all manners of tunes 
—the jocular roundelay, the amorous ditty or the grave 
psalmody. How if we compose semething in honor of this 
thrice happy meeting?” 

Mirza’s eyes sought the floor moodily. ‘I am in no 
humor for making tunes this day, but do yeu scratch for 
me a madrigal. I will well enjoy it, for my heart is heavy.”’ 

‘‘ Alas, sweet youth! A secret sorrow knocks at thy 
heart. Thou’rtin love. I will pen thee a song of passion 
and of pain.’’ The generous musician hastily took a pen 
and wrote a song of passion and of pain, and when he had 
finished it he sang it, then played it upon his quaint instru- 
ment, and Mirza was ravished. He said unto himself in 
rapture: 

‘* The love duet for my second act! Go to Mirza; thou'rt 
a cunning knave. Thy mother foaled not a donkey in 
thee ;’’ and then he raised his voice and bespoke more wine. 
In an hour Messer Culo was drunk as a fiddler and all 
thoughts of the song he had written gone, and the song 
too, for it reposed in the wallet ef Mirza di Shaffi, Esquire 
of Saragossa, Spain. 

* ” » 

The next day Messer Culo betook himself to the lodgings 
of Mirza, as he had been bade there by the young scamp. 
He was sick and felt the potations of wine he had absorbed 
the previous night. He had not forgotten to say a prayer 
to St. Jago, the patron saint of inebriates, on arising, but 
it had availed him but little, for his limbs trembled be- 
neath him ; he was nervous as to crossing the highways, 
and little boys mocked him, saying, ‘‘ Go up thou, Jago!” 
whereat he marveled greatly, for he was of simple mind 
and habit. 

He reached the abode of Mirza, who had been watching 
him from an upper window and who at once hastened forth 
to greet him. 

‘**You have not breakfasted?'’ said Mirza in friendly 
solicitude, Culo shook his head sadly. 


** Come, then, with me ; we will of the best.’’ 

Together they slowly made their way to a friendly inn 
and, ordering fruit, wine, eggs and salad, they partook 
heartily, and Culo felt his spirits rise as his stomach filled. 
Little wonder! 

Before they parted Culo had sung three songs, hummed 
a serenade, danced a curious gavot and whistled a march. 


I ama musical genius and |. 





He went home again drunk, and Mirza went his way re- 
joicing, for a great light was beginning to break upon him. 


. > _ 

For a month or so did this fantastic pair hold high revel 
in all the wine gardens and inns in Saragossa, and then of 
a sudden Mirza di Shaffi disappeared, and his friend hunted 
for him long and wearily, but to no purpose. Then, feel- 
ing that life and hope had fled him, he sought out his 
lonely rock on the brow of the hill, and with his battered 
basset horn made music for the birds and the snails, and 
his heart thirsted for news of his absent patron, the good 
Mirza di Shaffi. He bethought him of a grand musical 
allegory he would compose in honor of his home coming, 
and whilst living on roots and berries he sketched with 
chalk upon the rocks his music, and of clear nights laid 
with his face starward and wove the verse for his music. 
Jacopo Peri was right. Silo da Culo was indeed a genius. 


Many moons waxed and waned but no tidings of the 
missing, and at last Culo was fain to admit his friend was 
dead, whereat he wept bitterly and like Rachel of old would 
not be comforted. He still made music, but after a faint 
hearted fashion. At last the summercame again, and with 
it newsof the great success of the operetta which had been 
setting Salamanca, Seville, Barcelona and Madrid by the 
ears. 

Its composer was young, but fame had sought him and 
fortune had singled him as her favorite. Attired in sump- 
tuous array, in purple and fine linen, he lavished his newly 
gotten wealth in a thousand ways, just as caprice dictated 
to him. 

His extravagances were said to be boundless, and his 
music of the gods. His operetta was called ‘‘The Giant 


Robe,’’ and it was pronounced a masterpiece by the | 
Jacopo Peri had publicly embraced the | 
young composer under the Campanile at Florence, and | 
queens vied with one another in their adoration of this | 
He went about with a train of noblemen and | 


cognescente. 


new Apollo. 
his lightest word was eagerly treasured. It was said that 
he had a pretty wit and could indite for you a rondel in 
the twinkling of an eye, but this gift had not been put to 
the test publicly, for in these days many sonnets were 
signed by the wrong person, 
this new composer had conquered all before him, and his 
projected visit to Saragossa had set that town agog with 
pleasurable excitement, 


It was the night of the first production of ‘*The Giant | 


Robe,’’ and all Saragossa was in the opera house, Faint 
rumors of the new musical Messiah had reached Silo da 
Culo in his haunt up on the hill, and he had in the shade of 
evening descended wearily to the town for he was sick and 
heart sore, and he had not eaten nor drunk well for a year. 


He was shabby and wild in appearance, but he was known | 


to one who stood at the door leading into the pit of the 
opera house as a musician, so he was permitted to pass in 
unheeded, He took his seat as a roar broke about him. 
His vision was too feeble to discern the cause, so he held 
his peace. The roar was in honor of the composer of the 
opera, who, gaily dressed, sat in the conductor’s chair, and 
the prelude began. It had not gone twenty bars before a 
wretched figure in the pit stood up and screamed aloud : 
‘‘Thou’rt a liar; ’tis mine!”’ 


In an instant all was confusion. Cries of ‘‘ Put the mis- 


creant out!" arose, and poor Culo was hustled to the door, 


but not before he recognized in the person of the composer 
his traitor friend, Don Mirza di Shaffi. 

That night while a great banquet was being given at the 
grandest palaccio in Saragossa the watchman found out- 
side of it a melancholy old man playing on a corno di 
bassetto the tune of the love duet of the new opera, tears 
rolling down his withered cheeks the while. 

‘*Music stirs you mightily, my master,’’ said the watch- 
man compassionately. 

But the player answered him not, for was not another 
wearing his giant robe? This tale hath modern instances. 

‘©THE RACONTEUR.”’ 


Gotham Cossip. 


HREE cheers for Hammerstein! Three 
times three for grand opera in English! And three 
months of it, too! Why, this country is actually be- 
coming civilized! Let us drawa long breath, diaphrag- 
matic, if you please, and pray that the subscriptions may 
come in abundantly. Such enterprise and goaheadative- 
ness as Mr. Hammerstein has shown deserve the most en- 
couraging and substantial support from the public. 

The Ariel Ladies’ Quartet, of Boston, sung on Thanks- 
giving morning at the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, and admirably succeeded in giving 
thanks musically after the most approved fashion. But 
what a name for a ladies’ quartet! Why, every Ariel in 
the demonology of the Cabala, in the fables of the Middle 
Ages or in Shakespeare, was a spirit of either the water or 


However as this may be, | 


the air; whereas these four ladies are veritabie flesh and 
blood, and were clearly visible to the naked eye last Thurs- 
day morning. A good name is rather to be chosen than 
multitudinous copecks, ladies, therefore change your title 
without delay. 

Guy Phillips, of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, entertained 
at dinner on Thanksgiving Day in his cosey home at Yonk- 
ers Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke and Francis 
Fischer Powers, These good people were all of one party 
last summer in Europe. Guy is one of Jay Gould’s secreta- 
ries and is accounted a successful man. He is, moreover, 
a prince of good fellows, and is blessed with a charming 
and accomplished wife. With such a host and hostess, it is 
unnecessary to state that the guests enjoyed every minute 
of their visit. Somehow musical people always havea better 
time than ordinary mortals when they get together, The 
dinner party at Yonkers was far from being an exception 
to this rule. 

Congratulations to Sumner Salter on his engagement as 
organist and choirmaster of the new and handsome Colle- 
giate Dutch Reformed Church, on West End avenue, cor. 
ner of Seventy-seventh street. Sumner is a capable or. 
ganist, a bright composer, a good disciplinarian, a thorough 
musician and a man of large heart, and everybody, even 
including the unsuccessful candidates, is glad that he has 
secured this position. Last Saturday evening came the in 
evitable drudgery of trying voices for a quartet choir, and 
it is hardly necessary to state that there were dozens of 
aspirants on hand. But Sumner is posted on the voice, 
having taught singing for many years, so that it didn’t 
take him long to separate the wheat from the chaff, the 
latter sadly predominating. The result is not yet known, 
but it is safe to presume that Sumner will get together as 
good a quartet as can be found among the overflow singers 
of Gotham, 





Silas G. Pratt recently returned from a Western trip, and 
has arranged to take his Columbian Choral Society to the 
world’s fair about June i next. Whether you admire Silas 
as a composer or not you must admit that he is a tremen- 
dous worker and thoroughly in earnest. 

Cupid is still engaged in the great bow and arrow act. 
The engagement is announced of Frank L. Sealy, of New- 
ark, to Miss Farrington, solo soprano of the North Re. 
| formed Church of that city. Mr. Sealy is well known in 
| New York, having been the organist of the Oratorio So. 
| ciety for many years, and still holding that position. He 
| is also conductor of the Madrigal Club, of Newark, and an 

accomplished and conscientious musician. We are not 
| acquainted with the young lady, but have always believed 


| 
| in musical and harmonious marriages. 


| Another felicitous Newark engagement is that of Miss 
Alma Dell Martin, solo contralto of the Church of the In- 
| carnation, New York, to George Pollard, of Newark. It is 
| understood that Miss Martin will resign her $1,000 choir 
| position, probably on May 1 next ; and oh, what a scrabble 
and scramble there will be among the contraltos of Man. 
hattan Isle to secure the vacant fat office ! 

Where, O where is the new edition of the Metropolitan 
Church and Choir Directory, so long promised? Singers 
and organists are clamering long and loudly for it, and re- 
fuse to be comforted. Delay is dangerous, you know, 
| Messrs. Green and Hawley ; and procrastination gathers no 
| moss. Therefore make haste, gentlemen, or the book will 
| be of very little value when half of the choirs shall have 
changed their personnel. However, as the youthful king of 
| Spain would say: ‘‘ Mas vale tarde que nunca.”’ 
| Chevalier Eduardo Marzo was forty-two years old yester- 
day. So was Sofia Scalchi, the great contralto. And next 
| Sunday, Providence permitting, William Henderson, the 
eminent journalist, critic, poet, composer and lecturer, will 


be thirty-seven. 


S. N. Penfield will inaugurate his second series of Monday 
evening concerts in the chapel of the Five Points House of 
Industry, 155 Worth street, next Monday, December 5. 
These concerts are of an eleémosynary character, and the 
artists volunteer their services. Dr. Penfield would be 
glad of your assistance on any Monday evening when you 
are disengaged. Drep him a line at Chickering Hall stat- 
ing when you will participate in giving pleasure to .the 
denizens of this crowded tenement house district—not 
the district of Chickering Hall, but that of the Five 
Points. 

Have you ever seen a copy of the ‘*New Jersey Musi- 
cian,”’ an art journal devoted to the development of music 
and kindred arts in Newark and vicinity? Perhaps not, 
as it has only issued three numbers up to date, It is pub- 
lished quarterly by the Essex County Publishing Company, 
and ably edited by Louis Arthur Russell, It contains 
many interesting personals, church and choir notes, bits of 
college news, editorials, art notes and reflections for 
students, all served up in good paragraphic style, Jersey 
always was ambitious. 

William Edward Mulligan gives an interesting organ 
recital on the first Sunday evening of each month at St. 
Mark’s Church, of which he is the organist. The second 
recital will occur next Sunday, when William Edward will 
play Guilmant’s sonata in D minor and selections from 
Wagner, Schumann, Lemaigre, Weber, Bach and Chopin. 
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Miss Hilke, of St. Patrick's Cathedral, will be the vocalist, 
and she is always worth hearing. 

The ladies, God bless them, have at last discovered that 
the violin is theirinstrument, Only a few years ago Mrs. 
Camilla Urso had it all her own way, but now we have 
Mies Maud Powell, Miss Dora Becker, Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, Miss Leonora von Stosch, Miss L. Florence Heine, 
Miss Laura Phelps, Miss Nettie Carpenter, Princess Lilly 
Dolgorouky, Miss Winifred Rogers, Miss Ollie Torbett and 
many others, while Miss Shattuck, Miss Lillian Chandler 
and other Boston artists are ready at a moment’s notice to 
swoop down upon us, if summoned, All of these ladies 
above mentioned are fairly good artists; three or four of 
them are really excellent. 
upon the scene, as they are liable to at any time, the 
profits will not be very great for any one of them. Still, 
the violin is just the instrument for a lady. There 
is no denying that. It serves to display grace of 
figure and symmetry of motion, as the piano assuredly 
does not. 

Sumner Salter has a chorus class every Monday night at 
the Epiphany Baptist Church, Madison avenue and Sixty- 
fourth street, and under his valuable 
competent direction the chorus is already singing credit- 
ably and making rapid progress. 


But if half a dozen more come | 


| 





Greene is a valuable and welcome addition to the lament- 
ably thin ranks of metropolitan tenors, 

Mrs. Kate de Jonge Levett sung a new and very sweet 
song by her husband, D. M. Levett, the well-known com- 
poser, at Godowsky’s piano recital last Saturday evening 
at the New York College of Music. The song, which bears 


the odd title, ‘* Only a Song,’ is still in manuscript, but 
| will doubtless be published soon and meet with a large 


| 


sale. Appison F. ANDREWS, 


A New Cenius. 

R.GUSTAV VON WALDENHAIN made his 

first appearance in America Tuesday afternoon of 

last week at Chickering Hall before an audience that half 
filledthe hall. Mr. von Waldenhain shows some very strong 
press notices from German and English papers, among 
which is the following from a lengthy article in the 
‘*Musikalische M >nats-Zeitung,’’ which is us-d as a de- 


| Scriptive circular : 


v | musical genius in the best sense of the word. 
instruction and 


Gustav von Waldenhain, the representative of the piano lecture and 
song recital, is anaccomplished musician of very extraordinary powers, a 
Whenever or wherever he 
touches the musical chord the listener feels the presence of one who is in- 
deed master of that mysterious language of music which surpasses all 


| other languages and speaks to us in tones sweeter and more entrancing 


Frank Treat Southwick’'s second free organ recital of this | 


his fourth year, on the evening of November 21, at Holy 
Trinity Church, Harlem, of which he is the organist and 
choirmaster, to be frank, was a genuine treat. This is an 


old joke to Mr. Southwick, but may be new to some of our | 


readers. 


The piéce de résistance was a ‘* Fantasia on Irish | 


Melodies'’ by Mr. Southwick, introducing ‘‘Colleen Dhas’”’ | 


‘*Ballinderry,”’ ** Byrne of Ballymanus,’’ and other more 
or less familiar Hibernian airs, very ingeniously and with 
much technical skill. 
ever come from Frank Treat’s pen, and it is unnecessary to 
add that it ‘* caught He also played Guilmant’s 
sonata No. 3, inC minor, Salome’s offertory in F minor and 
numbers from Spohr, Mascagni and Massenet, all adapted 
from orchestral scores. The intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"’ with harp obligato by Miss Avice Boxall, was 
particularly well given, and interested the audience ex- 
Miss Boxall also played two of John Thomas’ 


on,”’ 


ceedingly. 


compositions for the harp most satisfactorily and with as | 


much expression as that instrument is ever capable of, 
which isn’t saying much. James H, Ricketson, tenor, 
sung arias from the ‘‘ Prodigal Son’’ and the ‘* Creation,”’ 
displaying a beautiful voice, powerful, smooth and won- 
derfully sympathetic. It was a mighty good organ recital, 
and we heard none say that they were sorry they came. 

Have you noticed what a falling off, or falling out, there 
has been the past year or soin the matter of musicians’ 
elongated hirsute integument (short for long hair)? Yes, 
it is even so; and let us rejoice with exceeding great joy 
at the fact! We once wrote an article on ‘* Music and 
Long Hair,'’’ which appeared in the Christmas number, 
1889, of a musical paper now defunct. To the arguments 
therein set forth we modestly attribute the improvements 
that have taken place. Few, if any, musicians still persist 
in wearing all the hair that will grow upon their brain- 
pans. What saith the Scriptures: ‘‘ Doth not even Nature 
itself teach you that if a man have long hair it is a shame 
unto him?"’ 

Cannot our gifted musical critics invent some new 
terms and phrases and work them into their learned 
analytical comments, if only semi-occasionally? It is al- 
ways: Miss Jones was in good voice, Mrs, Brown rendered 
her songs with deep feeling, Mr. Shellist’s tones were sym- 
pathetic, Mr. Smith was warmly applauded, Miss Robinson 
has a voice of wide range and well under control, and so 
on ad nauseam. One gets very, very tired of these stereo- 
typed expressions, and after a while they convey no mean- 
ing whatever. Down in Pennsylvania they tell how an 
artist has ‘'prostrated’’ the musical public by her ‘re- 
ligious fervor,’’ her ‘* magnetic presence "’ and her ‘‘ voice 
which touches the heart ;’’ and go on to say that ‘ before 
she had sung a note the vast audience was at her feet,”’ 
&c. This is more like it. Come, gentlemen, a little more 
etymological research, please! 

We read that Christine Nilsson has given $5,000 toward 
founding a hospital in France for the treatment of throat 
troubles, There is room for some American philanthropist 
to follow her example right here. It would be hard to find 
a climate more severe on the pharynx than is that of New 
York and Brooklyn. The clouds of dust and filth which 
sweep through the streets whenever the wind blows, por- 
tions of which we are compelled to inhale and swallow, 
greatly aggravate the situation. The genius who shall 
devise an unfailing method of keeping our highways 
clean will rank with the most illustrious phiianthropists 
in the world's history and will receive the blessing of every 
suffering vocalist. 

Thomas Evans Greene, the new and justly popular New 
York tenor, soloist of the Marble Collegiate Church on 
Fifth avenue, made a huge hit recently in four perform- 
ances of ‘Princess Toto" and two of the ‘‘ Mascot ” with 
the Yonkers Amateur Singers. He was likewise well re- 
ceived last Friday night at a concert in Bayonne, N. J. Mr. 


It is one of the best things that has | 


| rank with ‘*eminent composers,”’ classic or popular, 
| was announced for several songs, but owing to a cold was 


| Gondoliera, ** Venezia e Napo!i"’ ° 








than mere words can describe. 
Mr. von Waldenhain as a composer is destined to occupy rank with the 


| eminent classic German composers; though he has persistently refused all 


offers for publication, his second ballade heroique and minuet in A major, 


| which he frequently renders in his private recitals, are already spoken of 


among the musicians thit have been so fortunate to have heard them as 
among the most remarkable piano compositions of the present day. 

Mr. Von Waldenhain’s playing never rose above medi- 
ocrity, and in many instances showed a lack of both mu- 


| sical understanding and technical ability ; at times his forte 


playing was coarsely brilliant, but he greatly abuses the use 
of the pedals and his reading would disgrace an advanced 
conservatory pupil; in fact his whole performance is far 
below the standard of our fourth-rate pianists. He has an 
exceedingly unattractive personality and presents a most 
ungraceful figure at the piano. As to his compositions, 
two of which he played, suffice it to say that he will never 
He 


unable to show his ability in that direction. 


A Complimentary Recital.—Chas. H. Grant tendered 
a complimentary recital to Miss May E, Eldridge at Worces- 





| ter, Mass., Monday evening of last week. The following 


was the program: 
Domann, ca. BE Te Gis enn corewtsakesevc decd eeodaden ciinsevcccns Beethoven 
Allegro, Andante. Scherzo. 
Romance, from concerto in E minor 
Miss Eldridge. 
Andantino. .. 
Scherzo 


{ ‘ — 
( From sonata in G minor..... .. .......... .... Schumann 


deen sedesh stereos stue Liszt 
Miss Eldridge. 

‘*La Campanella’’ 
Second Rhapsodie 

The Parker Recitals.—At the free organ recital given 
by Mr. Horatio W. Parker Saturday afternoon of last week, 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Messrs. Surth (harp) and 
Harry Thomas (tenor) assisted in the following program : 
oo eccceserccece J, S. Bach 


Prelude and fugue in A minor, Book II., No, & 
F. Schubert 


Two songs 
* Du bist die Ruh.”” 
* Tod und das Maedchen.”"’ 
Mr. Stirth. 
Andante, op. 17, No. 4........ ’ 
Fantaisie, op. 20, No. 2. ..... f 
** The Soft Southern Breeze,”’ ** Rebekah " 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Siirth, 
Finale of Symphony No. 8, op. 44 . .........ccceecencceeceses C. M. Widor 


A Boston Song Recital.—A song recital was given at 
Boston yesterday evening by Miss Lillian Carllsmith, at 
which the following program was presented : 


* An die Musik "’ 
**Ruhe, Sussliebchen im Schatten” 
** Eden Rose”’ (first time) 
* Phyllis,’ a canzonet of the seventeenth century (first time)..S.C. Downs 
“ The Captive,”’ a reverie 
~ Pond wpe Mine ie DORI ci eel eedceseecctececsccodecccyse E. Nevin 
* Enchantment” Jules Massenet 
** Rings est der wald so stum und still’’.. | Antoine Dvorak 
** Darf des Falken Schwinge ” ! 
“Sweet and Low” 
Piano solo— 
“In Autumn” (first time) 
* Dreaming ”’ (first time) 
“ Fire Flies” 


Horatio W. Parker 
Jos. Barnby 


Otto Dresel 


. Bai geushe tans Mrs, H. H. A, Beach 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
“ Oriental Serenade’’ (first time) 
“ Nachts"’ (first time) 
“ A Poet Gazes on the Moon” (first time) 
* The Sky Ship” (tirst time) 
“ Ariette” ... ¢ 
“ Ecstasy ”’.... 
* Spirit Song” 
** Du meiner Seele shoensten Traum ”’ (first time) 
* L love, and the world is mine"’ 


Choirmasters of New York City and Brooklyn. —Please 
send to my address, at earliest possible date, your church 
programs for Christmas Day, with names of singers, 
soloists, organist, conductor and orchestral players, if any. 
Give name of church and please send two copies.—FANNIE 
EpGArR THOMAS, 349 West Fifty-eighth street, New York. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Peter Cornelius 


f . ....Margaret Ruthven Lang 


Mrs, H. H.A. Beach 


Joseph Haydn 
Rheinhold Becker 
Clayton Johns 














Louis Lombard.—The record of Mr. Louis Lombard’s 
Utica experience is a standing sermon to all ‘‘blue”’ mu- 
sicians. 

Convinced that searching for the clue between legality 
and law was, to his musical nature, like drawing nectar 
through a sieve, he one morning left the Columbia Law 
School not to return even for the books he owned there, 
took the train for Utica, and that evening called a meeting 
of the citizens to whom he said: 

‘*Give me $10,000, and I will guarantee you a school of 
music for three years with three teachers besides myself.”’ 

The magnetism of love and determination went with the 
words ; the money was forthcoming immediately, and a 
careful advertising scheme planned as the first step. In 
the seven months preceding the opening of the school he 
got about $25,000 for the $10,000, and commenced the 
promised operations with six teachers and ninety-six 
students. 

He did not fall asleep. To-day he has 450 students and 
a faculty of fifteen of the ablest European and American 
teachers. This result he attributes to unremitting vigi- 
lance, to a knowledge of artistic values, capital and fur- 
nishing an article that was better than what was said of it. 
The institution is modeled as nearly after the Paris Con- 
servatoire as the lack of subsidy permits. Everything 
advantageous to a musical life is taught. The aim is to 
make not a player but a musician. Pupils are in attend- 
ance from all parts of the States. 

It is calculated that in outside expenses of pupils coming 
in from other States—music, books, pianos, boarding, 
rooms, laundry, doctors, milliners, tailors, shoemakers, 
hatter, dry goods, stationery, candy, street and railroad 
fares—the city is the better by some $100,000 yearly for hav- 
ing the institution. The director is certainly better off than 
were he eating his heart out with discontent and regret in 
a musty law office, under the mistaken notion that ‘* music 
does not pay in this country.”’ Everything ‘‘ pays” that 
a man can make pay. 


Alfred Riesenauer.—An interesting feature at one of his 
late concerts in Berlin was a series of eight Wanderlieder, 
by the concert giver, admirably sung by Emilie Herzog. 
As a pianist Reisenauer succeeds best with such numbers 
as the ‘‘ Spinnlied ’’ and ‘‘ In a Gondola " of Mendelssohn, 
but his sentimentality hardly suits pieces like the Schubert- 
Liszt ‘* Hungarian March.”’ 


A Pupil of Klindworth’s.—Miss Margarethe Eussert gave 
a concert at the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, on the 15th, and 
has commenced a tour to Hanover, Weimar and Eisenach. 
She intends to go to London, where another pupil of Klind- 
worth, Grace Henshaw, has appeared successfully at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Alice Burbage.—At the festival in memory of Mendels- 
sohn at Leipsic, November 4, Alice Burbage, of Washing- 
ton, played the G minor piano concerto in a satisfactory 
style. 

Rokitarsky.—The well-known basso of the Vienna Opera 
House severs his connection with that establishment at the 
end of the season and will devote himself to teaching. 


Halir.—Professor Halir, of Weimar, was the soloist in 
the first Museum concert at Frankfort. ‘* We know scarce 
anyone except Joachim,"’ writes the ‘‘Signale,’’ ‘who can 
render the Beethoven concerto with greater effect.” 

Fred. Hinrichs.—On the day after the death of Robert 
Frank, his brother-in-law, Judge Hinrichs, died, aged 
seventy-three. He was the author of a pamphlet, 
‘*Richard Wagner und die neuere Musik,’’ (1854), and com- 
poser of some pretty lieder. 

The Two Conductors.—The two new conductors of the 
Berlin Philharmonie, Richter, from Vienna, and Maskowski, 
of Breslau, meet with a very different reception from the 
press. The former is spoken of with enthusiasm, the 
latter depreciatingly. 

Friedrich Schneider. — The memorial to Dr, Friedrich 
Schneider, composer of the oratorio ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” 
will be unveiled at Dessau, in Whitsun week next year. It 
is placed epposite the monument to Moses Mendelssohn. 

Richard Johoe.—This gentleman has joined the corps of 
piano teachers in the Klindworth Conservatory, Berlin. 

Nachbaur.—An action brought by this wealthy singer 
against the Munich Theatre to recover arrears of pension has 
been decided against him. He after being pensioned took 
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an engagement at Breslau, and the court allowed the 
Munich management to deduct 166 marks for each of his 
appearances. 

Stagno,—Our old acquaintance Roberto Stagno has been 
appearing at Kroll’s Garden, Berlin, with Bellincioni in 
‘‘Traviata.’’ He showed the wreck of a well trained 
singer. The lady, however, received enthusiastic and well 
deserved applause. 

Emil Goetze.—There was a poor attendance at Kroll’s 
Garden on the first night of Emil Gotze’s engagement. He 
appeared in Jonciére’s ‘‘Jean de Lorraine’’ in the title 
role, with Bertram as ‘‘ Prince Rudolph,”’ Miss Lange ‘* The 
Countess ’’ and Miss Detschy ‘‘The Page.”’ 

Joseph Fischer, late conductor at Lucerne, has been 
appointed director of the Musical Academy in Hanover. 

Reichmann.—A thousand rubles an evening has been 
guaranteed to this singer for a concert tour in Russia. He 
appeared in November in St. Petersburg, Moscow, &c. 

Schaaseil.—Director Wilhelm Schaaseil, of Dusseldorf, 
died October 29 in his fifty-ninth year. He was the father 
of the concert singer Wally Schaaseil. 

Friederich Krug.—This composer of three operas, “ Die 
Marquise,’’ ‘* Meister Martin und Seine Gesellen,’’ died at 
the beginning of November at Carlsruhe, aged eighty-one. 

Dessofi’s Successor.—A Frankfort paper suggests Arthur 
Nikisch as one of its candidates for the succession to 
Dessoff. An opera director, it points out, must make him. 
self felt on the stage as well as before it, and mentions as 
examples of such directors Mottl, Weingartner and Strauss ; 
Mahler, of Hamburg, and Grossmann, of Cologne, all of 
whom would fill the bill. 

Performing Rights.x—The heirs of the late composer, 
Smetana, have assigned to the publishing house of Joseph 
Weinberger the performing and publishing rights of 
** Dalibor,’’ ‘* Der Kuss,’’ ** Das Geheimniss,”’ ‘* Libussa ”’ 
and ‘‘ Die Brandenberger in B6hmen.”’ 

Baldwin.—Mrs. Adele Baldwin will be the soloist at the 
first concert of the Apollo Club, to be given December 13 
at the Madison Square Concert Hall. Mrs. Baldwin will 
also sing in ‘*The Messiah’’ at Kansas City Christmas 
week, 

Cottlow.—Miss Augusta M. Cottlow will play this evening 
at a testimonial concert given her by her friends at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. She will be assisted by the 
Thomas Orchestra. Miss Cottlow is in great demand at 
concerts and will probably be heard in New York this 
season. 

Musin.—Ovide Musin, the violinist, is said to have the 
most artistic supporting company of any star now touring. 
His season has been a most prosperous one, both finan- 
cially and artistically. Mr. Musin makes his first appear- 
ance in New York in four years at the Music Hall, Decem- 
ber 18, with the Damrosch Orchestra. 

Lachmund.—A new member of the family of Mr. Carl V. 
Lachmund arrived last Sunday week. It isa boy. 

Maud Powell’s Trip.—Miss Maud Powell, who has returned 
from a short concert tour through Ohio, says that the 
Dvorak concerto aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

Van den Hende’s Success.—Miss Flavia Van den Hende, 
the ’cellist, is playing with great success with the Cyril 
Tyler Concert Company. 

Alice Esty.—The Dundee ‘‘ Advertiser’’ has the follow. 
ing regarding Miss Alice Esty, of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany: 

Miss Alice Esty showed in her embodiment of ‘* Margarita" that she 
too has the gift of merging her individuality in the character she assumes, 
Then if a fine voice, sound vocal training, natural dramatic power and 
correct taste be the attributes of an operatic heroine, then is Miss Esty 
lavishly endowed. She had hardly sung a few bars of her opening 
ballad when the audience knew they were listening to an artist whose 
heart as well as her ear prompted her voice, and gave the emotional ex- 
pression desired by the composer. That musical gem of the purest water, 
the jewel song, was sung with much beauty and expression. In addition 
to her admirable treatment of the music she displayed the skill and dis- 
crimination of a fine actress, expressing the varied emotions of the ill- 
tated heroine with exquisite skill. 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop.—Mrs. Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop will sing in the ‘Messiah ’’ at Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago during December ; she will also fill con- 
cert engagements at Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, Albany and 
New York city. 

Florian Oborski Dead.—Florian Oborski, fur many years 
the leader in musical circles in Paterson, N. J., died in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, in that city, last Thursday night, after an 
illness of several weeks. He had great musical talent and 
on coming to this country from Poland he took up his resi- 
dence in Paterson. In 1868 he established the Paterson 
Musical Union, and a few years ago he founded the Pater- 
son Philharmonic Society. He was secretary of the New 
York Musical Union. He came from Poland about twenty- 
five years ago, being obliged to quit the country for politi- 
cal reasons. He leaves a wife and two children there. He 
was the author of the tactics for the government of color 
guards now in use in the army, on the recommendation of 
General Sheridan. 

Abby Hutchinson Patton Dead.—Mrs. Abby Hutchinson 
Patton, wife of Ludlow Patton, died in this city Thursday 





evening, November 24, after a brief illness, the immediate 
cause of which was a rupture of one of the blood vessels of 
the brain, 

Mrs. Patton and her brother John were the last of the 
famous Hutchinson family, of New Hampshire, who de- 
lighted the public fifty years ago with the sweetness of 
their fresh young voices. Three brothers and one sister 
—Judson, John, Asa and Abby.—composed the quartet. Of 
sixteen children thirteen grew to manhood and woman- 
hood. The names of these thirteen were embraced in one 
of the verses of their most popular song, ‘‘ The Old Granite 
State.”’ 

Abby, the youngest of the family, was born August 29, 
1829. She was a natural musician, singing as soon 
as she could talk, and at the age of twelve she started out 
with her brothers onaconcerttour. In 1843 they appeared 
in New York, 

The family ardently espoused the cause of anti-slavery, 
and at times such was the feeling aroused by their patriotic 
songs that they were greeted with yells, hisses and threats. 
In those days the anti-slavery conventions addressed by 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips were often 
disturbed by mobs, and then the touching songs ‘Pity, 
Kind Gentlemen”’ or ‘* The Slave’s Appeal ’’ from the lips 
of Abby Hutchinson quieted the stormy feeling. 

One of the brothers, Jesse, wrote many of their most 
popular songs. Among them were ‘‘ The Old Granite 
State,’’ ‘* Good Old Days of Yore,’’ ‘*The Slave Mother,” 
‘* Get Off the Track,’’ and ‘* Uncle Sam’s Rich Enough,” &c. 

In 1845 the family visited Great Britain, where they were 
well received, being entertained by Charles Dickens and 
others. Abby Hutchinson’s rendering of Tennyson’s 
‘*May Queen”’ aroused the utmost enthusiasm. After 
visiting Scotland and Ireland they returned to America. 

In 1849 Abby Hutchinson married Mr. Ludlow Patton, 
a banker and broker, and member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. His father was the late Rev. Dr. William 
Patton, one of the founders of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary and the founder of the Evangelical Alliance. After 
her marriage Mrs, Patton sang only occasionally with her 
brothers on special occasions, but always responded to a 
call for charity. 

Mrs. Patton was very much interested in the advance- 
ment of women. She was one of the first members of 
Sorosis.—‘* World.”’ 

Verdi Full of Fun,—One of Verdi’s recent visitors says 
that the composer gets as much fun out of his ‘‘ Falstaff’’ 
as the public is likely to get. He sometimes sits down at 
the piano with his librettist, Boito, and goes through scene 
after scene, broken only by pauses for hearty laughter. It 
is likely that the University of Cambridge will honor Verdi 
at the coming commencement with the degree of Doctor 
in Music. 


Mrs. Cleveland at a Concert.—Lakewood, N. J., Nov. 
25.—Mrs. Francis P. Freeman gave her first ‘‘ at home”’ 
this afternoon. The hours were from 4 to 6, and during 
that time carriage after carriage drove up to the Forest 
avenue cottage, bringing many friends of Mrs. Cleveland 
who made her acquaintance here last winter. 

The reception room and parlors of the cottage were 
handsomely decorated with flowers. Mrs. Freeman was 
assisted in receiving by her daughter, Mrs. F, M, Freeman, 
of Belle Haven. Mrs. Cleveland wore a pretty dress of 
steel gray, while Mrs. Freeman was dressed in deep black. 

This evening Mrs. Cleveland, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Freeman and Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Freeman, went to 
the Lakewood Hotel music room, where Campanini, the 
tenor ; Maud Morgan, the harpist ; the Romanys and the 
Florentine Mandolin Trio gave aconcert. The music room 
was filled. Campanini was twice encored, as was Miss 
Morgan.—‘*‘ World.” 


Nikita.—After her failure on the operatic stage Nikita 
has returned to the concert room and appeared in Berlin 
and Bonn. 

A Veteran Composer.—Benedict Randhartinger lately 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. He knew Beethoven 
and was the first to introduce Schubert’s works to Vienna. 

Mascagni.—The young composer has completed four 
operas in two years. The last, a one act piece, is called 
‘* Vestilia.”’ 

Vienna Exposition.—The deficit of 450,000 frs. has been 
paid by Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild. 

Eugene d’Albert.—During the summer d’Albert has com- 
posed a new piano concerto, a piano sonata and a string 
quartet. The first will be played by his wife, Teresa Car- 
reno, at the sixth Berlin Philharmonic concert. 

August Ludwig.—August Ludwig will give, December 8, 
at the Berlin Philharmonic, a concert of his own orchestral 
compositions. 

Feininger.—The well-known teacher Elizabeth Fein- 
inger will give a concert December 7 in the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin, assisted by the violinist C. Gregorowitch. 

Tasca.—The composer of ‘‘A Santa Lucia”’ is twenty- 
eight years old, a native of Palermo. At fourteen he wrote 
a little operetta, ‘‘The Usurer,’”? which was played by 
marionettes. It brought him to the notice of Platasia, the 





head of the Naples Conservatory. Tasca studied hard ; his 
first opera was ‘‘Bianca,’’ performed at Venice and Pal- 
ermo. After serving in the army he took up his residence 
at Noto, where he was elected mayor. His first official 
order was ‘‘all bands in the town of Noto andthe neighbor- 
hood must have some of Wagner’s music in their reper- 
tory.”’ 

Kallak.—A new book by Franz Kallak, ‘‘ Der erste Kla- 
vierunterricht,”’ is just published in Berlin. It comprises 
forty eight exercises. 

The Burmeisters at Vienna.—Dory Burmeister-Peter- 
sen gave aconcert with orchestra at the Grosser-Musik- 
vereins Saal last Saturday night. She played her hus. 
band Richard Burmeister’s D minor piano concerto, the 
Liszt E flat concerto and numbers by Chopin and Liszt, 
Hans Fuchs conducted, and cable dispatches declare the 
affair a great success, the new concerto by Burmeister 
being most warmly received. 


The Brodsky Quartet. 

NE of the most gratifying developments of 
@ the musical season thus far is the increase of interest 
in concerts of chamber music. A year or two ago there 
was no branch of culture so neglected as this, although it 
has long been recognized that appreciation of chamber 
music is the surest touchstone of sincerity and refinement 
of musical taste. In one respect, perhaps, whether real or 
only seeming, the neglect was open to explanation. New 
York, with all its wealth of instrumental performers, had 
no first-class organization devoted consistently and intelli- 
gently to cultivating this form of the art and no room in 
which chamber music could be heard to advantage. 

Strictly considered this class of music is not for the many. 
It is the most aristocratic form ef music. Its chief char- 
acteristic is exclusiveness. Perfect enjoyment of it de- 
pends upon the existence of an intimacy between per- 
formers and listeners, which can only be obtained in 
small room and under circumstances conditioned upon a 
large degree of musical understanding. The composer of 
chamber music addresses only the inner brotherhood. 
From the performers he exacts the highest degree of skill, 
unselfishness, affection and taste; from the listeners an 
amount of training and knowledge which, in the nature of 
the case, can only be the possession of the few. The music 
is always the fine flower of the composer’s learning and 
imagination, because it foregoes all the adventitious charms 
which poetry, scenery and action lend to the opera and 
the variety of tonal color which the different instruments 
give to orchestral composition. 

The growth of admiration for orchestral music in New 
York and the steady increase in the number of players of 
skill who have been induced to make their residence here, 
have naturally developed this branch of musical culture 
until this season we are able to boast of the possession of 
at least four organizations devoted wholly to the true ideal 
in chamber music—the Symphony String Quartet, the Beet. 
hoven Quartet, the Schmidt-Herbert Quartet and the New 
York Quartet. Of the first of these organizations, some- 
what awkwardly named, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, the prin- 
cipal of the Symphony Orchestra, is leader, Is is the most 
notable company in the list, and indeed must be ranked 
high among similar organizations the world over, Mr. 
ake has brought to it a ripeness of judgment, a tech- 
nicakgkill and an enthusiasm which are most admirable, 
and which in former years made the quartet, at whose head 
he sat in Leipsic, one of the most famous concert organi- 
zations in Europe. 

This quartet gave the first concert of its second season 
in Chamber Music Hall Tuesday of last week. In person. 
nel it has undergone a change, which, we are inclined to 
look upon as achange for the better. It has lost a good 
second violin in Mr. Conus, but it has gained, what was less 
easily supplied, a fine viola player in Ottokar Novacek, a 
well-equipped musician, who comes from Europe via Bos- 
ton. The program of the concert last night consisted of 
three numbers—Schumann’s quartet forstringsin A major. 
op. 41, No. 3 ; Brahms’ Sonata, No. 2, for violin and piano, 
op. 100, and Beethoven’s quartet for stringsin A major, op. 
132 (or, properly, 130). The evening was one of unalloyed 
delight, a musical entertainment of the highest character, 
A really marvelous unity of feeling and precision marked 
the playing of the club, and the readings, which showed 
the dominating influence of Mr. Brodsky, were in the 
highest degree sympathetic and convincing. Greater 
beauty, tenderness and nobility than spoke in the slow 
movement of the Beethoven number, the ‘‘ ‘Convalescent’ 
Song of Gratitude to the Divinity in the Lydian Mode,”’ as 
the composer denominated it, could scarcely be conceived, 


The Brahms’ sonata was played by Mr. Brodsky and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, who worked together as in angelic 
union, It was a happiness to hear such music, and is a joy 
to pay the tribute of praise which it challenged. 

H, E. KReuBIRL, 


Nunez’s New Work.—Gonzales Nunez, the well-known 
pianist and theorist, has just finished a new and original 
work on the investigation of new musical laws, to be called 
‘The Musical Arcanum,” which will appear in Tug Musi. 
CAL Courigr the latter part of next month. 
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His Chorus Took the Prize,—St. Louis, November 25. 
—Prof, William H. Pommer, than whom few musicians in 
St. Louis are better known, has received a letter the con- 
tents of which have made him the recipient of congratula- 
tions from many friends. 

Some time ago Professor Pommer saw an item that the 
Orpheus Club, of Philadelphia, would give a number of 
prizes for musical compositions to be sung and played at 
concerts of the club. He resolved to compete, and ac 
cordingly composed a male chorus to be sung without ac- 
companiment, to which he gave the name ‘‘ The Song of 
the Dagger.’’ Vesterday he received a letter from Edward 
G. McCollin, secretary of the club, notifying him that the 
prize had been awarded to him and that a check for $50 
would be forwarded. There were thirty competitors for 
this particular prize, most of them from the East and some 
of them composers of national and even international 
fame. Accompanying the letter was a program showing 
that the Orpheus Club gave a grand concert Saturday 
night, at which ‘‘ The Song of the Dagger"’ 
** Times,” 

At Chickering Hall.—Miss Jessie D. Shay, a talented 
young pianist, and Master Arthur Hartmann, the boy vio- 
linist, will give a concert at Chickering Hall Tuesday 
Both are pupils of the New York 


was sung.— 


evening, December 6, 
College of Music. 

Symphony Society of New York,—The second after. 
noon concert of the Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, will take place on next Friday, December 2, at 
2. M., and the second evening concert on Saturday, De- 
cember 3, at 8:15, at Music Hall. The orchestra will play 
Cherubini'’s overture in G (first time in New York), which 
was composed for the London Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
Saint Saéns’ symphonic poem *‘ The Wheel of Omphale,”’ 
and Goldmark's symphony ‘‘ The Rustic Wedding.’’ The 
soloists will be Mrs. Carl Alves, who will sing for the first 
time a scena and aria (‘* Mary Stuart,’’ composed for her 
by Mrs. H. H, A. Beach, of Boston), and Mr, Xaver Schar- 
wenka, who will play his own concerto, No. 1. 

Grand Opera in English. 
owner of the Manhattan Opera House, intends to give a 
season of English grand opera this winter, provided he can 
get the necessary subscriptions. With this in view he has 
just sent out a circular inviting subscriptions, and if 
eneugh favorable replies are received his season will run 
from January 23 to April 22. There will be given each 
week three evening performances and one matinée. In 
addition, a performance of lighter opera will be given 
on Saturday nights, but this will not be included in the 


— Oscar Hammerstein, the 


subscription. 

Mr. Hammerstein said that he had absolutely no idea of 
giving grand opera in English unless he procured enough 
subscribers to pay for the season. He believed the New 
York public wanted grand opera in English, and if they 
did he would give it to them. He did not propose to en- 
gage any stars or great artists, but he would have in his 
company artists of excellence and those who could sing in 
English, and he would give opera quite as good as is given 
in all the great cities of Europe. 

Mr. Hammerstein was confident that this undertaking 
would be carried out, because he had received assurances 
from a number of stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House that they would subscribe. 

Mr. Hammerstein has made provisional engagements 
with the following: Prima donnas, Georgine von Jann- 
schowsky, Annie Albu, Agnes Dellaport and Thea Dorri; 
tenor, Durward Lely; basso, Conrad Behrens ; baritone, 
Otto Rathjens ; stage manager, Charles Wilson ; musica] 
director, Adolf Neuendorff. 

It is expected that the first opera will be ‘' Boabdil,”’ 
which has never been produced in this country. Mr. 
Hammerstein has already paid $1,200 to Goldmark, Con- 
ried and Lederer for it. ‘*Carmen”’ and ‘Fidelio’ will 
probably be the other operas for the first week. 

Other operas which will be given are ‘“‘The Golden 
Web,"’ soon to be produced in Liverpool; ‘*Esmeralda,”’ 
**Nadeshda,”’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Rienzi,’’ ‘*Tannhauser,” 
‘**The Huguenots,’’ ‘‘Die Walkire,’’ ‘Faust,’’ ‘The 
Jewess,”’ ‘‘L'Africaine,’’ ‘*The Prophet,” ‘ Rigoletto,” 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,"”” ‘‘Lakmé,”” ‘*The Queen of 
Sheba,"’ ‘Il Trovatore,’’ ‘‘Don Juan,’’ ‘La Giaconda” 
and ** Aida.”’ 

There will be forty-two subscription performances, for 





which seats will be sold from 50 cents to$zeach. The 
boxes will be sold for the season at the following prices: 
Thirty mezzanine boxes at $1,500 each ; fifteen proscenium 
boxes at $1,750 each, and two small boxes at $1,000 each. 

Mr. Hammerstein says he has built an opera house, not 
merely a theatre, and it now rests with the music loving 
public whether English grand opera shall be heard in this 
city this winter or not.—‘' Times.”’ 

The Church Choral Society.— The Church Choral 
Society, Richard Henry Warren conductor, fifth season, 
announces three concerts. First—Thursday, December 
15, 1892. Program: ‘* Phoenix Expirans’’ (new), G. W. 
Chadwick; ‘‘Jubilate, Amen,’’? Max Bruch, and ‘Veni, 
Creator Spiritus ”’ (first time in America), A. C. Mackenzie, 
Second—Thursday, February 16, 1893. Program: ‘* Hora 
Novissima” (first time, composed for the society), Horatio 
W. Parker. Third—Thursday, April 20, 1893, Program: 
‘*Stabat Mater,’’ Antonin Dvorak. 


Dayton, (Ohic) Music.—Dr. Howard F. Pierce gave his 
second chamber music concert Wednesday evening of last 
week, assisted by the Philharmonic String Quartet of Cin- 
cinnati, and Mr. E. G. Holmes, bass, of Chicago. 

Mr. Pierce is a thorough musician and an 
pianist and his playing gave great satisfaction. He was 
ably assisted by the quartet and their smooth ensemble 
playing was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Holmes was heard to 
great advantage in a number of songs. 

A Bagley Musicale.—On Friday afternoon Albert Mor- 
ris Bagley gave one of his entertaining musicales in his 
apartments in the Rembrandt, 152 West Fifty-seventh 
street. Miss Marion Kemp, Miss Susie Southwick, Ross 
David and George Stuart Smith sang in unison, and there 
were also solos by Miss Kemp, Mr. David and Miss Kath- 
arine Campbell on the piano. Among those present were: 
Mrs. Victor Newcomb, Mrs, J. Frederick Pierson, Miss 
Daisy Pierson, Miss Louise McAllister, Miss Juliana Cut- 
ting, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. John King, Miss Helen 
King, Mrs. Grosvenor Lowrey, Mrs. Bainbridge Clarke, 
Mrs. W. B. Shattuck, Mrs. James Scott, Miss Ethel Scott, 
Miss de Garmendia, Miss Halsey, of Washington; Miss 
Florence Sands, Miss Florence Keane, Miss Vernay Lowrey, 
Miss Nina Larre Smith, Miss Paulmier, Mrs. Julia Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Dr. Livor, Miss Livor, Mrs. Lansing Zabriskie, Miss 
Driver, Mrs. James P. Campbell, Mrs. Reginald Henshaw 
Ward, Mrs. H. L. Horton, Mrs. Dyer, Miss Le Bean, Mrs. 
Henry D. Wynant, Mrs. Colden Murray, Mrs. George Will 
iam Ballou, Mrs. Willard Ward, Miss Niles, Miss Leland, 
Mrs. Newton Perkins, Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins, Miss Wother- 
spoon, Miss Amy Fay, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Kingsbury, Miss 
Helen Williamson, Miss Bertha Chapran, Mrs. McDonald, 
Miss Elliott, Miss Margaret Elliott, Miss Blanche Taylor, 
Mrs. Marbury, Miss Cauldwell, Miss Nettie Cauldwell, Mrs. 
J. P. Bull, Miss Blood, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Addison Miller, 
the Misses Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Allien, Mrs. 
Charles Sumner, Mrs. James Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Randell Dunn, Manuel de la Cueva, William Aspinwall, 
Eugene Lewis, Captain De la Mar, Floyd Ferris, Louis 
Kellar, Otis Mygatt, Kirkland Mygatt, Van Brunt Pearce, 
James Woodville Sands, William Savery Tower, the Siam. 
ese consul, Isaac Smith; Alfred Gaines, William E. Taylor 
and Robert Newell. 


excellent 


Gilmore’s Band,—.The members of Gilmore’s Band met 
at the Metropolitan Assembly Rooms, in East Fourth 
street, last Saturday morning, and concluded arrangements 
with T. Henry French, as manager of the Grand Opera 
House, for a series of weekly concerts at that theatre, the 
first of which will be given a week from to-day. Since the 
death of Mr. Gilmore the band has been under the direc- 
tion of D. W. Reeves, formerly director of the American 
Band, of Providence, R. I. The organization reached this 
city Tuesday after a successful Western tour, and L. 
O'Reilly, one of the members, said that the stories that 
the band would disband all sprung from a misconstrued 
private telegram. An Eastern tour will probably follow 
the New York engagement. 

The Church Choral Society.— The Church Choral 
Society, Richard Henry Warren conductor, fifth season, 
announces three concerts. First, Thursday, December 15, 
1892; program, ‘Phoenix Expirans’’ (new), G. W. Chad- 
wick; ‘Jubilate Amen,'’ Max Bruch, and ‘Veni, Creator 
Spiritus ’’ (first time in America). A.C. Mackenzie. Second, 
Thursday, February 16, 1893, program, ‘* Hora Novissima’”’ 
(first time), composed for the society), Horatio W. Parker. 
Third, Thursday, April 20, 1893, program, ‘*Stabat Mater,” 
Antonin Dvorak, 

Miss Jessie D. Shay.—Miss Jessie D. Shay, the pianist, 
together with Arthur Hartmann, the nine year old violinist, 
will give a concert at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, 
December 6. These two are pupils of the New York Col- 
lege of Music. 


Russian Folk Music,.—A concert which promises to 
have extraordinary musical charm, and will surely be of the 
greatest interest from an ethnological point of view, will 
be given in the Music Hall on the evening of December 10. 
Mrs. Lineff, a Russian contralto, but recently arrived from 
London, will conduct performances of a series of Russian 
folk songs, which will be sung by a Russian choir that 





she has herself trained. The singers will appear in their 
national costumes, not in the gorgeous trappings which are 
sometimes seen, but in the simple yet picturesque gar- 
ments worn by the Russian village folk to whom the music 
to be performed is native. The folk songs of Russia have 
been said by high authority to be the most beautiful of any 
inthe world. A few artistic songs copied after them have 
been heard in our concert rooms, and with their spirit we 
are familiar from the circumstance that the Russian sym- 
phony composers have shown so strong a liking for them 
that they have made frequent use of them in their works. 
But the interest in the songs is not confined to their melo- 
dies. It extends itself also to the methods of performance, 
particularly the harmonization, which is unique. The 
Russian peasantry as a rule are extremely musical. With 
a knowledge only of the fundamental chords they impro- 
vise parts in which imitation plays an important rdle. It 
is only of late years that investigators have paid any at- 
tention to this feature of the nationai music of Russia and 
appreciated how much its essence depends upon a repro. 
duction of these harmonic variations of the melody. Mrs, 
Lineff’s plan is to have the music sung exactly as it may 
be heard in the villages of Russia, in which the musical 
taste of the people has not been modified by operatic and 
other performances of artistic music. Her program con- 
tains songs both for Great Russia and the Ukraine, each 
portion of the mighty empire contributing a set of its most 
characteristic songs. These again will reflect the customs 
and sentiments of the people. Thus there will be dance 
songs, social songs, recruiting songs, bargemen’s songs, 
love lyrics, humorous songs and historical songs. Finally, 
to show the relationship between these folk songs and the 
artistic music which has grown up in Russia a portion of 
the program will be devoted to the music of the Greek 
Church in Russia and excerpts from operas by Tschaikow- 
sky, Glinka, Dargonowsky and Moussorgsky. Mr. Kreh- 
biel has consented to introduce the concert with a discourse 
on Russian folk music and to make explanatory comments 
on the songs as they are sung.—*‘ Tribune.”’ 

‘Isle of Champagne,’’—Thomas Q. Seabrooke and his 
company are to begin a season in ‘‘The Isle of Cham. 
pagne ’’ atthe Manhattan Opera House on December 5. 
The scenery for the production is being painted by Mr. 
Hoyt. 

A Concert at Steinway Hall.—Mrs. F. Massy Howard, 
aided by Harry Pepper, Pedro de Salazar and F. Massy 
Howard, will give a concert in Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening, one feature of which will be a scene from ‘‘The 
Bohemian Girl,’’ sung in costume by Mr. and Mrs. Howard. 


A Young Violinist.—Henri Marteau, a young violinist 
from Europe, will begin an American tour in January. He 
will play for the first time in this country at the Seidl So- 
ciety's concert on January 12. 


Fannie Hirsch.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, solo soprano at 
the Temple Emanu El, recently sang with great success at 
an organ recital given at Mount Vernon by A. J. Davis, 
organist of the temple. Miss Hirsch’s selections were 
**With Verdure Clad,”’ from the ‘Creation ;’’ **I will Extol 
Thee,’’ from Costar’s ‘‘ Eli,”” and the song arranged with 
sacred words of ‘Still as the Night,’? by Bohm. Miss 
Hirsch will, by general request, repeat ‘‘I Will Extol 
Thee’’ at the usual Sabbath service at the temple next 
Sunday evening. 

Carlotta Maconda.—Carlotta Maconda, who made a 
very favorable impression at the Albertini Concert, is 
now studying with Mr. and Mrs. Serrano, of whose method 
of teaching she is a good example, and will doubtless be 
heard to greater advantage before the close of the present 
season. She recently sang at the Progress Club with great 
success. 

A May Scheme.—A scheme for a monster May festiva- 
is on foot for 1893. Prominent artists will be engaged. 

The Harlem Philharmonic.—The first public rehearsal 
and concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society will be 
given Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening of next 
week at Madison Hall, Madison avenue and 125th street. 
The soloist will be Miss Emma Juch, and Mr. Henry T. 
Fleck will conduct. The program is as follows: 

Symphonie in D 
Aria, * Faust”’.... 


Nym Crinkle and the New Scheme,—The great Co- 
lumbian Celebration Company scheme is a puzzled boom. 
Mr. Steele Mackaye has come to New York in slippers and 
carries his finger on his lip. An air of profound mystery 


attends both Mr. Mackaye and Mr. S. Bernstein. Every- 
body is pledged to the strictest reticence. Mr. Mackaye has 
instituted a system of grips and passwords for the assem- 
bling orchestra. Nobody must breathe a werd about 
$86,000 being put up for the orchestra of one hundred. 
Nobody does breathe a word except the orchestra and Mr. 
Henry Watterson, who only lisps in awe-struck wonder at 
the measureless magnificence of the scheme. Only a few 
privileged disciples like Mr. Watterson and Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Jerome Hopkins have been admitted to a sight of the 
models in Chicago, and they were go overpowered by the 
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superhuman stupendousness of them that they have 
naturally been struck dumb. 

Whether Mr. Mackaye has succeeded in winning Mrs. 
Thurber over and getting Saint-Saéns to write the over- 
ture was not known at the Lambs’ Club last night, but it 
was held tentatively at the beer saloons, where the tym- 
pani meet after the sacred concerts and congratulate Mr. 
Bernstein. 

Rubinstein, it is said, gave some offense by replying: 
‘*Who is Steele Mackaye; is he a composer?’’ And 
Gounod, so it was reported, showed a little French flip- 
pancy in saying: ‘‘You have got me, Archer. What do 
you want of me?”’ 

Meanwhile Chicago breathes low and fast. The Specta- 
torium is coming on and the In Memoriam will follow. 

Rubinstein, it is said, gave some offense. Many have 
shown a large—in fact, a measureless—faith in the ideal, 
which does credit to a city that has long suffered from the 
taunt of being only practical. This scheme Mr. Mackaye 
calls the ‘*dream of his life.”” The other things were 
mere interruptions. It is not many cities that would stake 
$800,000 on a dream, especially when there are so many 
other means of testing it than Mr. Mackaye’s means.— 
‘*Recorder.”’ 

How Clementine Dressed.—Miss Clementine De Vere, 
the famous soprano, who appears each Sabbath morning in 
the choir of her church, looked as dainty as a rose in a 
superb combination of antique red and silk plaid in red and 
green squares. The collar and figaro were of antique red 
velvet, and the sleeves were of silk plaid very full at the 
top, but tight atthe hand. The skirt was of red and plain 
with demi-train, which was gathered to the waist band in 
very small plaits. The high, tight fitting collar was mounted 
with a band of curled feathers. Miss De Vere wore a very 
:mall green hat with red velvet loops and black tips 
and ties; cream colored kid gloves. 


Two More Singing Classes.—At the People’s Singing 
Class in Cooper Union Hall, last Sunday, announcements 
were made that preparations were completed for starting 
two more classes. One will be opened at the Hebrew Insti- 
tute, East Broadway and Jefferson street, and the other at 
Renwick Hall, Eighty-sixth street and Third avenue. At 
the former class Mr. Damrosch has selected Miss Sara J. 
McCaffery as teacher. She is the principal of Primary 
School No. 16, on East Thirty-second street. At Renwick 
Hall Miss Sara L. Dunning will conduct the class. She is 
a teacher of sight singing, a pupil of Mr. Damrosch and a 
graduate of Holt’s School, Lexington, Mass. These were 
selected from a number of applicants, and will give their 
services free. 

It is proposed to try and start the class in Renwick Hall 
next Sunday. Mr. Damrosch proposes to start this class 
at2p.M. He will give fifteen minutes’ instruction, pro- 
ceed to Cooper Union and conduct that class for an hour. 
Afterward he will go to the Hebrew Institute and give a 
fifteen minutes’ lesson. 

An office has been opened at No. 146 Forsyth street, and 
anyone seeking information about the classes can obtain 
it there. 

Sunday Afternoon Concert.—Mr. Nahan Franko, the 
well-known leader, is about to join the ranks of the Sun- 
day concert givers, but will confine his attention to Sunday 
afternoons, Beginning next Sunday he will give a series 
of popular low priced afternoon concerts in the Academy 
of Music, The program will be of a good but a popular 
character and will be interpreted by an orchestra of forty 
men, At the first concert selections from ‘‘Il Trovatore”’ 
will constitute one part of the program, with Miss Ida 
Klein, Miss Rosa Linde, Mr. Clodio and Mr. Carosto as solo- 
ists. 

Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment.”—At the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth street, the 
surpliced choir last Sunday evening sang Spohr’s ‘Last 
Judgment.’’ The church was crowded tothe doors. The 
work ef the chorus and of the soloists was excellent, and 
the special musical service was greatly enjoyed by the con- 
gregation. 

Walter H. Hall, the choirmaster, was at the organ. The 
trebles were Charles Hoffman, Norman Fyffe, Cyrus Ed- 
wards, Ernest Lucas, Eric Goodwin, George Mitchell, David 
Horan, Harold Naisawald, Wesley Woodward, Harry At- 
kinson, Alleyne Weiss, Stanley Edwards, Percy Lucas, 
James Foye, John Roberts, Charles Chilvers, George 
Decker and W. H. Collisson; the altos, Jacob Neimann, 
Percy Steet and C. L. Maux; the tenors, Fred Harvy, 
Francis Feldman and John Williams, and the bassos, 
Wood McKee, H. C. Hartley, F. A. Parkhurst and Samuel 
Hobson. 

They Have Arrived.—Messrs. Wolff and Hollman, the 
famous violinist and violoncellist, arrived in this country 
last Sunday on the Gascogne. Announcement of their first 
appearance will be found elsewhere. At the third Philhar- 
monic concert, January 14, Mr. Wolff will be the soloist 
and will play Godard’s second concerto, a work which is 
dedicated to him, 


Percy W. Mitchell.—Percy W. Mitchell has been en- 
gaged as the solo violinist of the Mozart Symphony Club. 




















Katherine Fisk,—Mrs. Katherine Fisk, an American 
contralto vocalist, gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, Lon- 
don, November 8, in which she was assisted by Mr. Sauret 
and Mr. Isidor Cohn, who played Beethoven’s piano and 
violin sonata in G, op. 96, and several solos, The enter- 
tainment was in the main, however, a vocal recital, and 
Mrs. Fisk made an extremely favorable impression, thanks 
toa voice of considerable volume and good quality and 
an intelligent style. Her selections included airs from 
oratorios, and songs by Beethoven Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Liszt and other composers. 

Cowen’s Opera.—Mr. F. H. Cowen’s opera ‘‘ Signa,”’ 
originally intended for Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s theatre, will be 
produced at Genoa towards the end of January. The Italian 
translation of the libretto has been prepared by Mr. Maz 
zucato, This is the first instance on record of a new opera 
by an English composer being first produced in Italy. 

A Scotch Composer.—The ‘* Dresden Journal’’ speaks 
in very high terms of the compositions of Mr. Moir-Clark, 
a native of Scotland, recently performed in the Saxon 
capital. Special praise is awarded to a quintet for piano 
and strings, and a set of variations for the first named 
instrument, Miss Dora Bright was the pianist on the 
occasion to which reference is made. 


A New Piece by Bruch.—On November 7 Lady Halle 
(Norman Neruda) made her first appearance this season in 
London, leading in Mozart’s quartet in C, No. 6, and in- 
troducing a new adagio appassionato in F minor, for violin, 
by Max Bruch, op. 57. The latter is an effective piece in 
ordinary first movement form, written in the composer’s 
best manner. The original accompaniment is forochestra. 

Henschel in London,—At the first of Mr. Henschel’s 
symphony concerts at St. James Hall he gave Berlioz’s 
overture to ‘‘ King Lear,’’ a work seldom heard, and, in- 
deed, only two previous performances—one by the Wagner 
Society in 1873, and the other at the Crystal Palace ten 
years later—are recorded in London. The circumstances 
under which it was written in 1832 were very remarkable, 
While in Rome as the holder of the Grand Prix, Berlioz re- 
ceived intelligence that his fiancée, Miss Mook, was about 
to marry Mr. Pleyel, and he at once started for Paris with 
the intention of murdering the young lady and her relatives 
and then committing suicide. But on his way the fever 
abated, and, as he states; ‘‘I wrote the overture to ‘King 
Lear,’ I sang, I believed in God. Cenvalescence!’’ Nat- 
urally, however, the overture is a wild and passionate 
piece, suggesting more the king’s delirium than the pathos 
of the tragedy. In contrast, however, there is one most 
winning melody, which forms the second subject of the 
principal movement, and may be taken to represent ‘Cor- 
delia.”’ 

Composer's Concert.—On November 2 the second 
composer’s evening took place at the concert house. Prof, 
Heinrich Hofmann directed the ballet music from his opera 
of ‘* Donna Diana,”’ and his setting of the troubadour songs 
to Queen Iolande, of Navarre. The second part of the 
program was his ‘‘Frithiof’’ symphony, also directed by 
himself. This popular number was admirably performed. 


Chamber Music in Berlin.—The chamber concerts 
of Gustav and Jugeborg Exner and Fritz Espeohahn began 
November 8. The pieces of the evening were Tschaikow- 
sky’s trio (to the memory of N. Rubinstein) and the trio 
(op. 30) of Robert Radecke. Emma Pliddemann was the 
soloist. 

Benefit Concert,—The concert arranged by Joachim 
and Adolf Schultze for the benefit of the Hamburg suffer- 
ers took place in the Singakademie, November 10, Hein- 
rich Barth, Helene Jordan and the a capella choir of the 
Royal High School, assisted. 


Draeseke’s New Mass,—The Riedel Gesangverein, of 
Leipsic, produced November 18 the newest grand work of 
Felix Draeseke, the Massin F sharp minor, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kretschmar. 

Berlioz’s Oratorio.—A work by Berlioz almost un- 
known in France, ‘‘L’Enfance de Christ,’’ will be pro- 
duced by Colonne in Paris in the course of this winter. 

A New Russian Opera,—aAt the private opera house 
of Mr. Praneschnikoff, Moscow, a Russian opera, ‘‘Chow- 
ansky and His Followers,” was given last month. The 
music is by Modest Massossky. The libretto is interesting. 
‘*Chowansky’”’ is an old believer and opponent of Euro- 





pean civilization, and the opposing Russian and German 
elements are skilfully represented in the choruses and en- 
sembles. The music is in grand style, with flashes of 
genius, 

Hildack, Anna and Eugen,—After a very success- 
ful tour through the Scandinavian countries these artists 
gave their first Liederabend at the Berlin Singakademie on 
the 23d. 

Zajic and Grunfell,—The first subscription concert 
of these artists took place at Berlin on the 15th. The con- 
cert givers were assisted by Marie Deppe, the new member 
of the opera company. 

Berlin Cecilia,—The first of this year’s concerts of the 
Cecilian Verein, under Dr, Al. Hollander, took place at the 
Singakademie November 11, when Schumann’s ‘* Paradise 
and the Peri’’ was given. The vocalists were Mesdames 
Schmitte Cfanyi, Schact and Hollander, and Messrs, Dierich 
and Eugen Franck. The orchestra was that of the Philhar- 
moni. 

Another New Russian Opera,—A new work by 
Rimsky Kossakoff, ‘‘Mlada,’’ has been given with great 
success in the Marien Theatre, St. Petersburg. 

In What Language?—The success of Smetana’s 
operas at Vienna has led to the project of forming a com- 
pany of 180 persons to give his operas in all the great cities 
of Europe and America. Whether they will sing in Tcheck 
or German is not announced. 

The Janko Keyboard,—At a concert at Meissen, 
Wendling, of Leipsic, gave his audience an opportunity of 
hearing the advantages of the Janko keyboard over a 
Blathner grand. 

Another New Opera.—A new opera, ‘lago,”’ by 
Georg Rauchenecker, has been accepted for early preduc- 
tion by the Stadttheatre at Elberfeld. 

In Memory of R. Franz.—The municipality of 
Halle, on the Saale, have resolved to give the name Rob- 
ert Franz to one of the streets of the town. 

A New Oratorio,—On October 25 the new oratorio 
‘*Manasse,"’ by Friedrich Hegar, was given at the 
Girzenich, Cologne, with great applause. 


A Wagner Relic.—The city museum of Dresden, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first performance of 
‘*Rienzi,’’ received as a gift the baton with which Wagner 
conducted on that occasion. It is a simple cane wrapped 
in paper. It belonged to the late flutist Moritz Firstenan 
and was transferred to the museum by his widow. 


** Samson et Dalila,’’—The premiére at the Opera 
House of ‘‘Samson et Dalila’’ took place to-night. The 
opera, which is in three acts, music by Saint-Saéns, has 
already been played in many countries, having had a 
special runin Germany. It has been sung even in Paris 
at the Eden, when the Eden was an opera house. 

It is a sad thing to contemplate that the first theatre 
in France is not always the first to play a new piece. 

The libretto is from the biblical text, which is followed 
almost exactly, only that the high priests and Jews and 
pagans represent in a way the struggle of their respective 
religions. 

This composition ought to be known in America by all 
lovers of music. It has achieved an enormous success 
here. The character of the opera is religious, the music 
soft and flowing. 

Tremendous applause was evoked and twe airs of 
‘‘Dalila’’ were redemanded. The ballet was also ap- 
plauded. 

The interpretation given of ‘‘ Dalila’’ by Mrs. Dechamps 


’ was also good.— 


was very good. Vergnet as ‘‘Samson’ 
Paris ‘* Herald.”’ 

The London“ Figaro” Says :—The story told in 
the Bombay ‘‘Gazette’’ about little Hofmann is denied 
upon the authority of his father. The boy is still studying 
in Germany. 

‘*The Messiah ’’ was performed at Brussels on the 20th 
inst. for the first time for some years. 

It is now stated that Boito’s ‘‘ Nero’’ has again been 
postponed until after the production of ‘ Falstaff,”’ and it 
will probably after all not be heard until next year. 

Zola Furnishes the Pilot.—Mr. Bruneau, who has 
recently become critic of the ‘‘Gil Blas,’’ has just put the 
finishing touches to another opera. Like ‘‘Le Réve,’’ the 
libretto is based by Mr. Gallet upon one of Zola’s novels, 


**L’Attaque du Moulin.’”’ The original story deals with an 
incident in the Franco-German War, but the period of the 
play has been changed to 1814, in order to avoid the neces. 


sity for adopting the now somewhat unfashionable cos- 
tumes of twenty years ago. 


Rubinstein’s Anniversary.—The foreign papers are 
erroneously printing a statement that on the gth ult. Anton 
Rubinstein celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his début 
asa pianist. Asa matter of fact his jubilee occurred three 
yearsago. In his autobiography Rubinstein states: “ On 
July 11, 1839, I, being in my tenth year, yielded to the 
desire of Villoing and gave my first public concert in Mos- 
cow.”’ Villoing was his teacher, and according to the 
‘*Galatea,’’ a Moscow newspaper which flourished in 1839, 
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the program of his first concert included the allegro from 
one of Hummel’s piano concertos, an andante by Thal- 
berg and smaller pieces by Field and Henselt. October 9 
was, itis understood, the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
appearance at Leipsic; but before he appeared at the 
Gewandhaus concerts there he had played as a juvenile 
prodigy in many Continental cities. 

London News,—Sir Augustus Harris closed the regu 
lar Italian opera season last Saturday. He declares that it 
has been one of the most worrying years in his experience 

The general belief is that he 
The lucky engagement of Melba, 


as a manager of opera. 
barely cleared expenses. 

who was famously advertised through the row with her 
husband on account of the Duke of Orleans, also prevented 
a heavy loss. Everybody wanted to see the woman who 
had been accused by her husband of a liaison with the heir 
to the shadowy throne of France, and Melba is a beautiful 
singer, anyway. The latest trouble in which Sir Augustus 
is involved is a dispute with Mrs. Lanner, the trainer of 


ballet girls. In addition to heavy fees for teaching, Mrs. 


Lanner exacts one-third of the salaries of her pupils for | 


seven years. She wanted Sir Augustus to deduct the 
money from the salaries of the girls employed at the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theatres. Sir Augustus, think- 
ing the charge an exorbitant one and not fair to the girls, 
accommodate the madame, She thereupon 
to apply for an injunction to prevent Sir 
Sir Augustus was 


declined to 
threatened 
Augustus from employing the girls. 
aroused and rejoined that if Mrs. Lanner annoyed him he 
would in future boycott everybody connected with her 
schools and procure ballet girls elsewhere. Mrs. Lanner 
made a complete surrender, 

Nevada will make a tour of Spain in December and 
Katherine Fisk will make a tour of America in February, 
March and April, returning in time for tho London season, 
for which she is heavily booked, 

Rome,—The royal speech has not roused more interest 
here this week than the arrival of Mascagni and the pro- 
duction of his new opera, ‘I Rantzau,"’ at the Costanzi. 
The young maestro has been fairly worshipped here. 
Since his first triumphs his comings, goings, sayings and 
doings have been watched and chronicled with care in 
every paper. 

For the moment the performance of one opera has put 
statecraft in the shade. I attended the rehearsal of ‘1 
Rantzau '’ a night or two ago at the Constanzi, and had a 
chat with the composer. He is worn out by the excite- 
ment of conducting and communicating his own enthusi- 
asm to his interpreters. He throws his whole soul into his 
work at these rehearsals, singing with the singers, acting 
with the actors, and electrifying the musicians by his 
feverish earnestness and fire. 

In** I] Rantzau’’ Mascagni has seemingly been largely 
influenced by the ‘* Marie Madeleine "’ of Massenet and the 
** Romeo and Juliet’* of Gounod. Yet he has in no case 
stooped to slavish imitation of his models. The suavity 
and charm of the French masters are warmed by some. 
thing fresher and more passionate than either. If his 
themes are sometimes French his feeling is essentially 
Italian. The opera now and then recalls Mascagni’s earlier 
works, but it is mellower than ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana"’ and 
more dramatic than ‘ L’'Amico Fritz.”’ 

Mascagni’s librettists have made a great deal of their 
subject, which is ** Romeo and Juliet,’’ in tamer form and 
with a happier ending. 

The opera was received to-night at the Teatro Costangi 
with decided favor. It contains much that will please the 
delicate taste. One act—the third—may make it popular. 
Mascagni himself conducted, and had twenty or thirty re. 
calls, The house was crowded,—‘ Herald.” 

Felix Mottl a Composer.—Felix Mottl has gone 
among the opera composers. The name of his score—a 
one act opera—is ‘‘ Emperor and Poet.’’ It is to be pro- 
duced at Karlsruhe about Christmas. 


Columbus Operas,—Up to date eighteen operas have 

been written about the discoverer, of which the two latest 
are by the same composer, the Spanish musician, Llanos. 
The others are **Colombo,"’ by Fabrici (1799) ; ** El Colon,” 
Ganiscer (1825); ‘Il Colombo,’’ Morlacchi (1828) and L. 
Ricci (1829); **Colombo, or the Discovery of the Indies,” 
Fioravanti (1830); ‘* Il Colombo,” Rabils (1840); then 
*Cristeforo Colombos,"” by Gambini (1846), Bottesini 
(1847), Fel. David (1847), De Barbieri (1848), Vincenzo Mela 
(1857), Casella (1865), Mascora (1869) and Pedro and Big- 
nani (1883) ; ‘*Cristobal Colon,” by Vidal y Careta (1892) ; 
**Cristofore Colombo,"”’ Franchetti (1892). Llanos’ works 
are ‘*Cristobal Colon,”’ in four acts, at Madrid, and ‘Cris. 
toforo Colombo,"’ at Rome, both this year, The latter 
represents the night before the discovery and the curtain 
falis on the cry, ‘* Land, land!”’ 

The Bach Family.—The authorities of Wechenar 
(Saxe Coburg) have placed a tablet on the house of Hein- 
rich Bach there with the inscription: ‘In this house Veit 
Bach in 1600, and then his son Hans Bach, carried on the 
trade of bakers. Hans studied music in Gotha and with 
great success, Over 100 descendants of the Bach family 
have been in seven generations been distinguished as mu- 
sicians."’ 





| apart from this it is not of great consequence. 





ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
His Piano Works. 
BY FR. NIECKS, 


CuHapter IIL.—Or, 1—23, 26, 28. 


“Three Romances,” Op. 28, have ex- 
at the hands of 


HE 


pericnced undeserved treatment 


| 


Schumann’s biographers, who merely name them and then | 


pass on without a word of comment, praise or blame. 
Now I think, with the composer, that they are one of his 
best works. 
esting as those of the ‘‘ Kreisleriana’’ and ‘‘ Novelletten,”’ 
but the delightful repose and quiet beauty which pervade 
this work give to it a charm of its own. The first two 
romances are the expression of serene pensivenesss, calm 
yet warm, subdued and yet not colorless. In the third it 
is as if the composer made an effort to shake off this 
abstracted mood, and on looking around him found the 
earth covered with flowers, the May sun sending down 
his friendly rays, all nature smiling—his heart was filled 
with gladness and love, his mind with playful and affec- 
tionate thoughts, only transiently overcast by a shadow of 
sadness. If these words of mine should induce any one 
to make himself acquainted with these lovely pieces, I am 
confident he will remember me as one who has intro- 
duced to him a dear friend; they will comfort him in 
hours of heaviness, and sing with him in hours of re- 
joicing. 

There is another work, op. 32, ‘Scherzo, Gigue, Roman- 
za and Fughetta,’’ which ought to have been added to 
those named at the head of this chapter, for it belongs to 
the same period—the first three numbers being composed 
in 1838, the last number in 1839. As the work contains the 
first published specimens of the composer’s attempts in the 
imitative forms, it will not fail to interest the student ; but 
However, 
the pretty ‘‘Romanza’’ has made many friends, and has 
been often printed separately. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of modern music—the ascendency of harmony over 
counterpoint—is very strikingly exemplified in the gigue 
and fughetta, for this ascendency of harmony makes itself 
felt not only by the supplanting of the contrapuntal forms, 
but also in these forms themselves. The starting point of 
our forefathers was opposite to ours; they took melody 
for their basis, and by combination of melodies obtained 
harmony; we, on the other hand, take harmony for our 
basis, and from it evolve melody. The same may be seen 
in the theoretical works written on the subject of counter- 
point. Fux, Cherubini and all the old theorists, for in- 
stance, begin with two part counterpoint. Richter, one of 
the best writers on theory of our time, begins with four 
part counterpoint. And this is not the whim of a man who 
wishes to do things differently from other people, but the 
result of exact observation. Richter showed himself in 
this a child of his time, to the spirit and requirements of 
which he adapted his method. But suppose you disap- 
prove of this, and follow in your studies the method of the 
old masters, it will be still the same; you cannot help 
breathing the air which surrounds yeu. 

However, the gigue and fughetta are hardly fair sam- 
ples of what Schumann was able to do in thisstyle. If you 
wish to see him at his best, you must turn to the ‘Six 
fugues on the name of Bach,’’ op. 60, composed in 1845 
(see Volume III., page 721, of Pauer’s edition, ‘‘Six fugues 
on the name of Bach, for the piano or the organ’’—for the 
organ rather than the piano), and some of the ‘Studies 
for the pedal piano,” op. 58, composed in the same year 
(volume III., page 688), wherein he proves himself a true 
disciple of Bach, the ‘‘matchless,’’ ‘‘incommensurable,”’ 
as Schumann calls him, whose works were his ‘‘daily 
bible.”’ 

By dint of genius Schumann was able to breathe into 
the rigid form of the fugue an appearance of life, and suc- 
ceeded in infusing some of his individuality where com- 
mon mortals can do no more than repeat the thoughts and 
expressions that have been thousands of times uttered by 
others before them. But, after all, it may be asked, to 
what does the gain to art amount? and if it is a gain to 
art, is it not rather an indirect than a direct gain? 

A musician who chooses the fugue form for the frame- 
work of his ideas can only be true to his art in spite of this 
form. It is the spiritual contents which raise art above 
mere craft. It is the more or less of mental and emotional 
power which decides the rank of the individual work of 
art. Every art must at one time of its history be a craft 
with strict rules ; but the spirit, as it begins to move with- 
in, slackens these trammels and at last burst them asunder. 
Even Bach attains in his fugues only the highest that could 
be attained in this form, but not the highest he was able to 
attain in art. Think only of this master’s ‘‘ Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew.’’ Was it not when you heard the in- 
troductory movement, ‘‘Come, ye daughters, weep with 
me,”’ as if billowy floods rose against you, closed above 
you and drowned you in an infinitude of sorrow! Was it 
not as if the voices that rose from the midst of this heav- 
ing sea crying, ‘‘Have mercy upon us, O Jesus,” lent 
words to your feelings and gave relief to your oppresse’ 


The moods and thoughts are not so inter- | 





heart, which, selfishness and pride being washed away, now 
saw itself inallits wretchedness andsinfulness? Nofugue, 
be it ever so beautiful, can produce such an impression. 
How is that? Pectus est quod facit musicum. You were 
so deeply moved because the combining musician was the 
willing servant of the free creating poet, the feeling and 
believing man. It is the effect produced and not the diffi. 
culty of the means employed which determines the value 
of a work of art. 

Bach shows himself as great a musician in the harmon- 
ization of chorales as in the writing of fugues, and per- 
haps a greater poet. Did you ever calculate how much of 
your enjoyment of a fugue is due to your admiration of 
the composer’s ingenuity, and your wonder at the power 
exhibited in overcoming in some degree the obstacles 
which are opposed to the free display of the higher spirit- 
ual faculties? Let me not be misunderstood. I am no 
disparager of Bach’s fugues ; they grow dearer to me every 
day as I more and more recognize the immeasurable 
wealth, not only of ingenuity, but also of character and 
feeling, which lies buried inthem. Still this is no reason 
why I should admit that the fugue form is to be put on an 
equality with or even above the developed sonata form, or 
other freer and more individual forms. If there must be 
fixed forms, the more elastic they are the better. As I 
have said before, the form of the fugue will in some in- 
stances, especially where choral masses are concerned, and 
an intense expression of the sentiment of a multitude is 
aimed at, be a legitimate form, and there may be other 
instances where it may be admissible; but in most cases 
the works written in this form can be looked on only as 
studies. They are in music what studies of drapery and 
the human frame in its various foreshortenings are in the 
sister art, and may indeed be interesting and not without 
flashes of genius, but after all are no more than the dead 
material, the soulless parts of some possible work of art. 
Thus it is that the great composers of modern times resort 
to this form as a beneficial discipline, or healthy sport, and 
when they make use of it for musico-poetical purposes 
handle it with great freedom. They neither worship this 
relic, as we may call it, of a past age with blind supersti- 
tion, nor condemn it with vulgar ignorance. To them it is 
a thing to be honored, not worshipped ; they think it vener- 
able, not life giving. 

This discussion of the importance of the fugue form for 
our time has led me far away from the starting point, the 
gigue and fughetta, with which, I must confess, the 
greatest part of my remarks has little or nothing to do. 
In fact, strictly speaking, the ‘‘fughetta’’ cannot be said 
to be fugal writing at all, there being no independent 
melodies, but only a theme recurring wholly or partially 
in different parts and keys, accompanied by chords. But 
what is not applicable to the ‘‘fughetta”’ is applicable to 
the ‘‘fugues,’’ some of which I have already alluded to, 
and others which have to be mentioned in the next 
chapter, where the remaining piano works of Schumann 
will be shortly enumerated and a general survey and 
characterization of the composer’s achievements in this 
portion of his life’s work be attempted. 


CHAPTER IV,—-CONCLUSION, 


Throughout the history of Schumann’s artistic career 
you will notice how he throws himself always with all his 
might on one branch of his art. He begins with the piano. 
When this can no longer satisfy him he composes songs 
(1840); from them he advances to symphonies and orches- 
tral works generally ; in 1842 we see him write chamber 
music; in the following year he composes his first choral 
work, ‘‘ Das Paradies und die Peri.’”’ There is a pause in 
1844, the catalogue contains only one entry, viz., ‘*Epi- 
logue to Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ for soli Chorus and Orches- 
tra;’’ in 1845 he produces chiefly contrapuntal works: 
‘Four Fugues for the Piano,”’ op. 72; ‘‘Studies for the 
pedal piano,” op. 56 ; ‘*Six Fugues on the name of Bach, 
for the Organ,” op. 60 ; ‘*Sketches for the pedal piano,” 
op. 58; also the canon of op. 124(No. 20, V__IV., p. 1.032, 
of Pauer’s octavo edition), of which pieces the six fugues 
and studies are the most important. After these follows 
a varied succession of symphonies, overtures, trios, sona- 
tas (piano and violin), songs, pieces for the piano, with and 
without the accompaniment of other instruments, and last, 
but not least, a great number of choral works, including 
an opera, requiem, mass and the music to ‘‘Faust.’’ Here 
again notice the many ballads for soli, chorus and orches- 
tra which he composed during the last years of his active 
life; also the two works of sacred music: the ‘‘ Requiem 
for chorus and orchestra,”’ op. 148, and the ‘* Mass for Four 
Part Chorus, with the Accompaniment of the Orchestra,”’ 
op. 147, written in the same year, 1852. 

Of the pieces for the piano which he composed after the 
first period, the concerto in A minor, op. 54, the first move- 
ment of which was written in 1841, the second and third in 
1845, is the most important work. But this, as well as 
the less happy conceptions, the introduction and allegro 
appassionata, op. 92 (1849) and the concert allegro with 
introduction, op. 134 (1853), being for the piano and orches- 
tra, likewise the other compositions for the piano with 
the accompaniment of other instruments, are beyond the 
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scope of these chapters. Confining ourselves to the works 
for the piano alone, we find on examination that they are 
few in number and comparatively insignificant. The pecu- 
liar charm, the romantic spirit and delightful freshness of 
his earlier works are only to be found in some in some 
instances, of which may be named ‘' The Forest Scenes,” 
more especially the last three numbers (‘The Bird as 
Prophet,’”’ ‘Hunting Song,’’ ‘‘Farewell”’). Schumann 
wrote four series of piano duets, ‘Bilder aus Osten,” op. 
66 ; twelve piano pieces, op. 85; ‘Ballscenen,” op. 109; 
‘*Kinderball,”’ op. 130. Of these the ‘Oriental Pictures” 
and the ‘Ball Scenes’’ are the most attractive. The 
former has even been arranged for two hands (by E. Pauer), 
which testifies to its great popularity. The beautiful 
andante and variations for two pianos, op. 46, composed 
in 1843, has also to be numbered among the successful 
piano compositions of Schumann’s later time. 

These exceptions apart, his piano style, in proportion as 
the combining musician gets the'upper hand over the creat- 
ing poet, loses the rich mellow coloring and becomes hard 
and dry, The absence of poetical thought naturally made 
itself felt in the composer’s style. This may be seen inthe 
‘« Four Marches,”’ op, 76 (1849) ; in the ‘* Three Fantasie- 
sticke,’’ op. 111; in the ‘* Morning Songs,”’ in the ‘* Seven 
Pieces in Fughetta Form.”’ 

His ‘‘ Album for Young People,’’ which has beenalready 
adverted to, finds its best critique in the favor it has re- 
ceived from young and old. It isa pity that teachers do 
no make more frequent use of it. Of course it cannot be 
gone straight through from beginning to end like a method- 
ically arranged series of teaching pieces, but almost all 
numbers might with advantage be introduced in a course 
of piano instruction, some of them at the earliest stage, 
others somewhat later ; a few only when the pupil has at- 
tained already a considerable proficiency. To compare 
them with the ‘‘ Kinderscenen,’’ and then say they are not 
so fine is unfair. Theycould not beso. The reasonwhy is 
obvious, and were it not might be gathered from Schu- 
mann’s remarks upon these pieces, and even from their 


names. 
The ‘‘Leaves of Different Colors,” op, 99; the ‘Three 


Sonatas,’’ op. 118 (No. 1, ‘*In Remembrance of Julia;” 
No, 2, ‘To Eliza ;’’ No. 3, ‘* Dedicated to Mary”’), and the 
‘*Album Leaves’’ are what may be called ‘‘wind tossed 


leaves reclaimed,’’ and occasional compositions, contain- 


ing, no doubt, much that is charming (I will remind you 
only of the ‘‘Slumber Song ’’), but much more that is in- 
significant. Indeed, many of them are pieces which at the 
time they were composed Schumann may have rejected 
as of too slight value for publication, but yet thought it a 
pity to let them perish ; the honorarium which he would 
receive from the publisher may also have been an induce- 
ment to collect them. For as Schumann says himself, in a 
letter written in 1843: ‘* Formerly it did not matter to me 
whether the public took notice of me or not ; when one has 
a wife and children one thinks differently. One has to 
think of the future; one wishes also to see the fruits of 
one’s work, not the artistic but the prosaic, which are re 
quired for life ; only reputation brings and increases these.’’ 
And reputation having come, the publishers were of course 
anxious to publish and pay for anything he would offer, 
especially in the way of trifles. 

Having reviewed all the composer’s piano works in- 
dividually, and discussed them more or less, we may now 
consider them as a whole. In analysing a style we can 
only distinguish the grosser elements of which it is com- 
posed; the finer ones escape our observation, that is to 
say—for they make themselves felt in the compound— 
they are on account of their subtlety indefinable. How- 
éver, thts is not the only difficulty. In zsthetics we have 
not yet arrived at the scientific accuracy of chemistry, and 
yet this only could give us more than a vague notion of 
what we call such and such a style. For a new style is 
not formed only by the addition of new elements, which it 
would be easy to discover, but also, and perhaps chiefly, 
sometimes even solely, by the remixing of the old ele- 
ments. Did anyoneever ascertain the exact proportions 
in which the different elements are found together in any 
style? We know the whole, but not all its parts, just as 
after looking at a large building we have a general notion 
of the total effect, but remember with distinctness only the 
more prominent points and most striking features of it. 

Let me remark here that similarities in the style of one 
man with those of other men of the same time are not so 
much conscious imitations as the consequence of kindred 
ways of thinking and feeling, for there is a style of the 
time as well as of the individual, the former compris. 
ing the latter, beth affecting and modifying each other 
reciprocally. What gives character and life to style is the 
contents. The charm of Schumann’s style lies in its being 
the truthful expression of an enthusiastic, loving and truly 
poetic nature. It is worth noting how, in proportion as 


his nature deepens, his art becomes more ,and more sacred | 


to him, till at last music is to him what poetry was to Eliza. 
beth Browning, ‘‘ as serious a thing as life itself.”” .This is 
best illustrated by the works of which he brought outa 
second edition ; the emendations and omissions of parts of 
the ‘‘Impromptu,” the suppression of fantastic remarks in 
the ‘*‘ Davidsbindler,’’ may teach the musician much. 

(To be continued.) 





SCANDAL! 


Grave Charges Against 
Wilson. 


HIS RESIGNATION SHOULD 
BE DEMANDED BY THE 
EXPOSITION AU- 
THORITIES. 


HERE is no necessity to treat George H. Wilson, 
T secretary of the Bureau of Music of the Chicago 
Exposition Commission, with any delicacy hereafter. 
The articles published here, taken from the Chicago 
«“ Times,” demonstrate that he is lacking in that nec- 
essary ingredient, and that he is either too stupid or 
too rapacious to appreciate the character of the offi- 
cial position he has been called upon to occupy. In 
either case his further usefulness is absolutely hope- 
less, and, if the music of the great fair is to prosper, 
some man of standing and of virile and healthy 
thought and action must supplant him at once, But 
we will let the Chicago paper do its own talking : 


(From the Chicago ‘* Times,’’ November 25.) 
ASSUMES AN INDEPENDENT ATTITUDE. 





Officials of the World’s Fair Bureau of Music Criticised. 


The bureau of music of the department of liberal arts 
has from the first enjoyed greater favor from the powers 
that be of the Columbian Exposition than either of the two 
co-ordinate bureaus included within that department. 
These are the bureau of hygiene and sanitation and the 
bureauof corrections and charities. It has been frequently 
said that the bureau of music got everything it wanted 
from the local directory, while the other bureaus in the 
same department got nothing. Of course this state of 
affairs has not tended to increase the good feeling between 
the people connected with the different bureaus. The 
breach has been widened by the independent position as- 
sumed by officials connected with the bureau of music. 
The secretary of the bureau is G, H. Wilson. 

Ever since his appointment Secretary Wilson has prac- 
tically ignored the chief of the department of liberal arts, 
Dr. S. H. Peabody, finding it convenient to recognize as his 
only superiors the director of music, Theodore Thomas, 
and the choral director, Prof. W. L. Tomlins, though 
both these eminent musicians are officials of the bureau 
of music and therefore belong to Dr. Peabody’s depart- 
ment. Perhaps a reason for this may be found in the 
deference paid by the directory on all occasions to Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Tomlins. This has been shown by the 
liberal appropriation made for the bureau of music. The 
sum of $175,000 was voted for concerts by the Thomas 
orchestra and $250,000 for band music during the fair. 
The directory appropriated $2,000 to defray the expenses 
of Secretary Wilson on a trip to Europe for the purpose of 
inducing distinguished musicians of the old country to 
come to the fair. For the entertainment of distinguished 
musicians who may visit the fair $12,500 has been appro. 
priated. 

While money has been showered with such a lavish hand 
on the bureau of music, the other bureaus belonging tothe 
liberal arts department have been sometimes neglected. 
Dr. Peabody some time ago expressed a desire to visit 
Europe in the interests of his department. The directory 
did not feel justified in expending the money needed for 
such atrip. Requisitions from the department for lead 
pencils and other office supplies were sometimes neglected 
for weeks. Dr. Peabody is a patient man and is not given 
to complaining. But his attention has been again called 





to the conduct of the bureau of music by charges made 
against the secretary of that bureau by THe Musica 
Courigr, published in New York, and a paper of the high- 
est standing in musical circles throughout the country, In 
the last edition of THe Musicat Courier is an editorial arti- 
cle entitled ‘Is It Fair?’’ The article says: ‘' Secretary 
Wilson, of the bureau of music, is also the editor of the 
‘Musical Herald of the United States,’ a new publication 
recently started in this city. There are three other musi- 
cal publications in the city, none of whose editors is in any 
way connected officially with the exposition, whereas 
Mr. Wilson is secretary of the bureau of music, which ac- 
counts for the exclusive publication in his new, unknown 
sheet of the diagrams and cuts of the music halls in course 
of erection in the world’s fair grounds. The commingling 
of these enterprises, the official secretary and the inofficial 
editor, for the purpose of giving an undue advantage to 
the inofticial editor by means of the influence exercised by 
the official secretary is therefore complete.’’ The writer 
asks if this is fair and honorable, and denounces such 
conduct as ‘‘prostituting his official position for private 
gain.” 

Marc A. Blumenberg, the senior editor of THe MusicaL 
Courier, is in the city, and it is supposed that he hascome 
to get Secretary Wilson’s scalp. Mr. Blumenberg called 
yesterday on Dr. Peabody, but it is understood he has thus 
far made no formal application for Wilsen’s removal. 
But all these matters have contributed to make the rela- 
tions of the bureau of music and the other co-ordinate 
bureaus of the liberal arts department somewhat strained. 
Dr. Peabody said last night regarding the policy pursued : 
‘* There are three branches that can get all the money they 
want. They are architecture, art in its restricted sense 
and music. They will spend any amount of money on a 
building without regard to what it is to contain. Any 
branches but these three are left out of the calculations,” 

> 
(From the Chicago * Times'’ November 26.) 


SECRETARY WILSON IS THRIFTY. 





Uses His Position to Boom His Private Business Enterprise, 

The publication in ‘‘The Times’”’ of yesterday of the 
charge that Secretary G. H. Wilson of the bureau of music 
was using his position to advance the interests of his pa. 
per, the ‘Musical Herald of the United States,’ has 
brought to light another striking proof that the charge was 
wellfounded. Inthe November issue of the ‘‘ Musical Her- 
ald’’ is published a salutatory signed by Mr. Wilson. He says 
among other things: ‘‘ Music at the exposition will bea 
notable feature, and the association of the editor of the 
‘Herald’ with the bureau of music provides extraordi- 
nary opportunities for full and accurate information pre- 
ceding the opening in May.”’ 

This issue of the paper Mr. Wilson, as secretary of the 
bureau of music of the fair, managed to boom by selling 
7,000 copies to the exposition to be distributed threugh the 
department of publicity and promotion. The department 
refused Mr. Wilson's request until he had obtained a requi- 
sition signed by the chief of his department and by Choral 
Director Tomlins. The exposition not only paid Mr. Wil- 
son 10 cents a copy, but it paid the postage on the 7,000 
copies sent out. This is the largest amount of free adver- 
tising yet given to any paper through this department, and 
but for Mr. Wilson’s position it is doubtful if he could have 
managed it. 

Editor Blumenberg, of THe MusicaL Courier, is still in 
the city ready to press the charges against Secretary Wil- 
son when the latter returns from the East next week. 

There is here direct evidence, if the charge be true, 
that Wilson deliberately planned to use his official 
position to advance his private schemes. Any further 
association with a man whose character would fit this 
act, seems to us impossible for such men as George 
H. Davis, Selim H. Peabody, Theodore Thomas, Mr. 
Higinbotham and others. Wilson and Tomlins seem 
to have understood each other, as was also demon- 
strated in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER. 

On the strength of these rumors the Chicago 
“Times” sent a reporter to interview our Mr, 
Blumenberg at the Auditorium in that 
Saturday. The following appeared in the Chicago 
“Times” of Sunday last: 


(from Chicago ** Times,’’ November 27.) 


AFTER WILSON’S HEAD. 


city last 


NASTY SCANDAL BREWING IN THE WORLDS FAIR 


BUREAU OF MUSIC. 
Marc A. Blumenberg, of New York, Charges the Secretary with In- 
competency in Everything Except Furthering His Own Busi 
ness Interests—Total Failure of an Expensive European Trip, 
Useless Papers Paid for by the Exposition Management— Using 
Office to Obtain Advertisement. 


From present indications a scandal is brewing in the 
bureau of music of the Werld’s Fair, presided over by H. 
G. Wilson, formerly of Boston. That the most zsthetic de- 
partment of the fair, perhaps, should be managed by men 
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with axes to grind does not meet with the approval of 
recognized heads of the ennobling art, and asa result a 
long and deep howl is now pervading the temple presided 
over by Orpheus, because of Secretary Wilson mixing 
music and business matters. 

Recognized authorities agree that as a business man Mr. 
Wilson is a success, but as a judge of music the mantle of 
charity should be thrown over his lucubrations. As editor 
of the ‘* Musical Herald of the United States” he is deserv- 
ing of the respect of all business men whose ideas of the 
management of a paper, musical or otherwise, stop with the 
counting room. It is well filled with ‘‘ads.”’ and the pre- 
sumption is that none of them are ‘‘ dead,” but his manner 
of mixing the affairs of his paper with the affairs of the ex- 
position has given rise to considerable criticism among 
In speaking of the matter yesterday, Marc 
A. Blumenberg, president of Tue Musica, Courtgr Com. 
pany, of New York, who is at the Auditorium, had this 
to say: ‘Ihave no personal feelings as regards Mr. Wilson. 
I merely judge him by his official acts. His appointment as 
secretary of the music bureau of the World's Columbian 


musicians. 


Exposition was a surprise, but it was gracefully accepted.’ 
Theodore Thomas an Autocrat. 

It was conceded on all sides that it was the personal 
appointment of Theodore Thomas, as he is a man whe can- 
not do his work successfully and suffer a man to interfere 
with him. He has always occupied the position of an au- 
tocrat ever since he began to conduct orchestras, so it was 
a foregone conclusion that he would not appoint a man as 
secretary of the bureau who possessed sufficient knowl. 
Mr. Tom. 


ling, another member of the committee, is known as a local 


edge of music or acumen to question his steps. 
deitlmaster of choruses, particularly juvenile choruses. 
He has conducted the Apollo Club, of Chicago, but has 
never occupied a position of musical eminence in this 
country. 

‘A great part of the success of the music features of the 
fair, however, will be owing to the fact that Mr. Thomas 
will have complete charge. 1 cannot say anything against 
him, for, if the music of the fair is to be a success, it will 
be due to Mr. Thomas personally. Before Wilson was ap. 
pointed to this office he was engaged in the custom house 
in Boston, and wrote explanatory programs of the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra. These explanatory 
notices were all encyclopedic, and the only errors that 
crept into them were the original remarks of Mr. Wilson. 
He has also published for the last five years a yearbook 
giving statistical information of musical events in some 
cities in the United States. This information he clipped 
from the The book was self sustaining 
chiefly through Wilson’s ability as an advertising solicitor, 


music papers. 
but there was nothing in it. 
Then he took up a moribund monthly published by a 
music college of Boston, and under his name as editer he 
placed the names of half a dozen eminent musicalcritics as 
assistant editors. This monthly he has transmogrified into 
the Chicago ‘Musical Herald of the United States."’ Let- 
ters are in existence written by Wilson to piano and organ 
manufacturers soliciting advertising patronage. As secre- 
tary of the music bureau of the world’s fair Wilson knew 
that in anticipation of certain benefits to be derived exhib- 
itors ceuld be readily induced to secure the good will of 
the secretary editor by contributing to his private enter- 
Chicago houses have been solicited by someone in 
his behalf. The office of THk MusicaL Courier has been 
flooded by circulars mailed by him to musicians, in which 
in the same delicate manner he endeavors to secure sub- 


prise. 


scriptiens to his paper. 
His European Trip a Failure. 

‘* The exposition people had appropriated a large amount 
of money to send Mr. Wilson to Europe to secure the 
presence at the fair of the leading foreign musicians. Mr, 
Wilson's trip was a complete fiasco, Saint-Saéns, who, it 
announced will come, has written to us that his presence 
is very doubtful. The only musician who has definitely 
promised to come is Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, of London, a 
first-class English composer, which means a third-classs 
composer, as England never had any in the first class. He 
comes in the interest of an English music publishing house 
with a branch house in New York with whom Secretary 
Wilson is on the best of footing owing to business transac 
The great musicians of Europe are Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Tschaikowsky, Korsakoff, 
Verdi, Reyer, Grieg, Svensden and men of that stamp, 
none of whom is coming. Why are they not coming? 
One reason is because Wilson could not speak their lan- 
guage and therefore could not bring his arguments to bear, 
and besides those who did understand English perhaps did 


tions, 


not want to understand Mr. Wilson. 

** He has also been engaged at the expense of the exposi- 
tion in several junketing tours for the purpose of collect- 
ing specimens of old keyed instruments. The largest col. 
lection is owned by Mr. Steinert, who lives in New Haven. 
A part of his collection is at the Smithsenian institution at 
Washington. Another collection is at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and was brought together by 
the energies of Henry Marquand. There was no necessity 
to junket to get these, as Mr. Wilson has been in communi- 





cation with the owners fer some time. It is generally 

understoed that Wilson travels at the expense of the ex- 

position for the purpose of booming his own paper. 
Cannot Find the Paper. 

‘It is no surprise to me to see him use his position to 
boom his own paper, but members of the staff of THe 
MusicaL Courier who have been in all the large cities east 
of the Missouri River for the last four weeks have been 
unable to trace any copies of Wilson’s paper, and if the 
fair authorities should sift the matter they would, perhaps, 
find that no such number as was purchased from Mr. Wil- 
son was sent out. The normal demand for Mr. Wilson’s 
paper would be seven instead of 7,000, as he has no bona 
fide list of subscribers unless he has secured them since he 
assumed the duties of secretary. 

‘*I did net come to Chicago to interfere with Mr. Wilson, 
but on behalf of Chicage and the good of the fair and the 
men who are conscientiously working to make it a success 
Ispeak. The only art that appeals to the ear and through 
it to the intelligence of the people, and which will occupy 
a foremost position at the fair, is music. All other events 
will be for the eye. It would be a sorrowful eccurrence if 
a scandal has arisen that it should be in the department of 
music, probably the most esthetic of all the departments. 
It seems to me that Mr. Wilson’s conduct has made him an 
impossibility. The fair autherities should pay him his 
salary and place someone in charge who is free from ax- 
grinding proclivities. 

‘*Dr. Peabody, chief of the department, who is a cul. 
tured and refined man, and who has demonstrated his won- 
derful ability, should not be taxed with a knowledge of 
these things. They were unquestionably performed with- 
out his being considered. Tue MusicaL Courier has no 
one to name as Mr. Wilson’s successor, but a man with a 
knowledge of music and having executive ability should 
take charge of the bureau. It doesn’t require a musician 
to fill the place in view of Mr. Thomas’ unquestioned abil- 
ity and experience. What is needed is a man free from 
outside entanglements and not gifted with ax grinding pro. 
pensities.’’ 

These developments will not improve matters un. 
less Wilson is put where his conduct deservedly 
placed him, and that is entirely outside of the official 
precints of our great exposition. 

Wilson must go, 


Musical Items. 

Another Chance Resemblance ?—A Louisville musi- 
cian writes us that the opening chorus of ‘* The Fenc- 
ing Master’’ and a chorus in Augusta Holmes’ ‘*Ode 
Triomphale” (to be exact, the ‘‘Vineyard Chorus,”’ ‘‘Vigne- 
rons’’), are identically alike. The musician of Louis- 
ville wishes to know if this is another plagiarism. Really, 
we do not know. Mr. De Koven’s ideas of meum and tuum 
in musical matters are so confusing that we hardly know 
from what viewpoint to judge his music. He has cer- 
tainly given an original twist to the ethics of composers. 
We suppose, however, if these two choruses resemble each 
other as much as our Louisville correspondent says they 
do (for we have not had time to look at the music), that 
it is simply a case of thought transference. The phrase 
‘*musical plagiarism ’’ has gone out of date. To be fin de 
siécle, you must say in cases of this sort, ‘‘thought 
transference.”’ 

New York Vocal Institute. — Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich 
will give two song recitals at the New York Vocal Institute, 
97 Fifth avenue, on the evenings of December 5 and 7. 

An Interesting Lecture.—Dr. Frederick Zinsser’s lec- 
ture on the old German folk songs at Liederkranz Hall last 
Sunday night was a most interesting affair. The lecturer 
was introduced by President William Steinway, and dur- 
ing the evening the lecture was musically illustrated by 
Christian Fritsch, tener; Miss Emma Scharmann, con- 
tralto, and Miss Louisa Nonnenbacher, soprano, There 
was much applause for all the participants, and at the 
close Mr. Steinway thanked Dr. Zinsser in a few happy 
phrases. 

Row in the Saengerbund.—Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.— 
There is a row in the Sangerbund, which consists of all the 
German singing societies in this city, and it has culminated 
in the withdrawal of the German MA4nnercher, ene of the 
biggest organizations in the central body. The trouble 
arose through the defeat of Professor Melamet, who is 
director of the Germania Mannerchor, ‘and composer of 
the Columbus cantata, for the position of director of the 
Sangerbund. 

Joseffy to Play at Chicage.—Rafael Joseffy is an- 
nounced to play three piano recitals in Central Music 
Hall, next February. So, at least, Chicago circulars say. 

A Brahms Matinee.—Ferdinand Sinzig, the well known 
pianist, will give a Brahms matinée next Saturday after- 
noon in his studie, 246 West Forty-third street, at 4:30. 
He will be assisted by Maud Pewell, Victor Herbert and 
Carl Pieper. Among other thinge on the excellent pro- 
gram will be the beautiful horn trio, the A major sonata, 





©p. 100, for violin and piano, and the F minor piano sonata, 
op. 5. Mr. Sinzig will give another Brahms matinée, De- 
cember Ig. 


Miss Cottlow, of Chicago.—A benefit concert takes 
place to-night at Central Music Hall, Chicago, a young girl 
—Miss Cottlow, the pianist—being the beneficiary. She is to 
play the Mendelssohn G minor concerto and the Chopin E 
minor; also a Bach fugue and minor pieces. She is de- 
cidedly talented, but the Chicago papers are endangering 
her career by classifying the child as an artist. She has 
all the elements necessary for an artist, but about five 
years of hard work under competent direction will be re. 
quired before even this statement can be made with assur- 
ance. The child should be made to study and not to play 
in public. 





Organ Loft Whisperings. 


Everything is good, of its kind, that is well done. 


LL SOULS’—Unitarian—has for its pastor 
Rev. Theo. C. Williams, its location, Twentieth 
street and Fourth avenue; its choir, a quartet, and choir- 
master, that stalwart musician, one of the pioneers of 
good music in New York, comrade with Lowell Mason, 
Thomas, Metzger, one of the original members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, of which he is to-day an active mem- 
ber; for over twenty-five years conductor of the Men- 
delssehn Glee Club, of this city ; for twenty-eight years 
organist of Calvary Episcopal Church, a composer, friend 
of music and musicians—Mr. Joseph Mosenthal. 

The quartet consists of Miss Gertrude Griswold, soprano ; 
Mrs. Alec Irving, contralto; Mr. H. E. Distelhurst, tenor, 
and Mr. Emil Senger, basso. 

Mrs. Irving is wife of the blonde and genial librarian of 
the Mendelssohn Club, whose deep basso moves hearts as 
well as floors, and whose friends are legion. She is a petite 
brunette with kindly, vivaciousand childlike manners, in- 
tensely dark, sparkling eyes, the ‘‘singer’s mouth,”’ and 
a pretty form, which is always well and quietly dressed. 
Her voice is warm and attractive, with a compass from F to 
upper G, and she has a good method of using it, which is 
steadily being improved under Miss Griswold’s intelligent 
care. One of her masterpieces is ‘‘Ah Rendimi” by 
Rossi, a prize song of note. She is a concert singer and has 
been one of the Mendelssohn Club vocalists. 

No one seems to know why Miss Gertrude Griswold, the 
gifted vocalist, who was one of the prize singers of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and who, received her meed of en- 
couragement from fame, should choose the path of private 
instructor to that of stage singer, but soit is. Doubtless 
the satisfaction of making those who cross the threshold 
of her charming studio, 48x26, ‘‘rise up and call her 
blessed ’’ is to her greater than the applause of those who 
are simply pleased by her voice. 

She will doubtless one day confide in THe Courier, with 
a few helpful words that shall be guide marks for others. 

Mr. Distelhurst is well known through his phenomenally 
high tenor, which is said to be one of the few ‘pure 
tenors’’ inthe city. It has been heard to advantage in 
the best of concert and oratorio work. His singing with 
Fischer may be remembered. He is blond, good looking, 
of genial, pleasant disposition, ‘‘a pupil of Bristol,’ has a 
wife and babes, of whom he is very proud, and is a mem- 
ber of the Mendelssohn Society. 

Mr. Emil Senger is a German with a basso organ of pro- 
portionate depth and sonority, with the soaring tones of 
Mr. Distelhurst, which he uses with pure German method. 
His name also is associated with that of Fischer. He has 
sung much in opera. 

The choir sing the very best of cantata, oratorio and 
ether church music, and many manuscripts composed ex- 
pressly for them by their talented leader and his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Hermann. These, of course, never greet the 
ears of any other congregation in the city. Naturally, the 
Gloria, or any other music bearing reference to the Trin- 
ity, or Christ as divine, is excluded from this Unitarian 
service. 

The members of the choir are all rapid readers, and a 
couple of new anthems are sung each week. Rehearsals 
occur from 4 to 5 on Saturdays, and such a prominent fea- 
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ture of the performance is punctuality that bangs have 
been known to ascend this organ loft staircase ‘frizzed’’ 
on one side only, rather than that their fair owner should 
incur a frown of displeasure. The church is a musical as 
well as a wealthy one. The congregation have distinct 
ideas as to what they like, and know how te express them. 
Sociable and kind withal, the busy professional life of the 
singers is the only barrier between them and generous 
entertainment by their appreciative audience. They are 
frequently invited to sing at entertainments of the church. 
Miss Griswold has in one or two instances been persuaded 
to accept. 

A position in All Souls’ organ loft is a desirable one, pay- 
ing first-class salaries, with a vacation extending from 
July 1 to the third Sunday in September. Among the mu- 
sically interested members of the congregation are the 
Schuylers, Mr. George F. Baker, Mr. H. Richard Ewart, 
chairman of the music committee, Judge Brown and the 
distinguished lawyer Mr. Rhedes, 

This house of worship is sister to the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Dr. Collyer, 61 East Thirty-fourth street. On Thanks- 
giving Day a union service is held in one or other of the 
two. This year All Souls’ was the ‘‘ home”’ and the music 
was specially impressive. 

Apropos of Dr. Collyer’s church. Across the corner 
stands the Church of the Covenant, in the organ loft of 
which the bright eyes, red lips and winning manners of the 
pretty contralto play quite as great havoc with hearts of 
attendant swains as the dulcet tones of her voice. Last 
Sunday evening a gallant youth, whose feet went forth to 
reach the foot of the little staircase about closing time, 
was crushed at the non-appearance of the seng bird either 
in the loft or ‘‘ateitherdoor”’ later. Nonplussed, and in- 
clined to attribute his discomfiture to gentle perfidy, it was 
not till after the exchange of reproaches that the young 
man decided that his quiet Sabbath evening had been 
passed in one of the pews of the good Dr. Collyer instead of 
one illuminated by the presence of the pretty F in alt. 

Mr. J. P. Dod (one d) is organist and choirmaster of the 
Episcopal Church of the Transfiguration, 5 West Twenty- 
ninth, The picturesque buildings, many shade trees and 
large greensward of the ‘‘Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner’’ make a reposeful picture for city weary eyes in this 
district ; and who'do net know of Dr. Houghton? 

Mr. Dod is a pupil of Mr. George F. Le June of St. John’s. 
His choir consists of boys and men—twenty sopranos, three 
tenors, four bassos, and two men altos, or ‘‘counter-tenors,’’ 
as they arecalled in England. Mr. John Little is the tenor 
solo, and Dr. Davenport, a teacherin the College of Music, 
is base soloist. The choir rehearses in an upstairs room of 
thechurch on Tuesdays, Thursdaysand Fridays. Allofthe 
English cathedral music issung. A short time of each rehear- 
sal is devoted te vocal training. Thesurpliced choir was in- 
troduced into this church by Mr. Dod eleven years ago, Octe- 
ber1. This gentleman would approve a training school 
for boys if the method were such as he would approve. 
He would also favor an association of choir masters, but 
urges the sensible plea that, being professional men, their 
evenings are quite as much occupied as the daytime, and 
leisure, not lack of sociability, is the cause of the present 
estrangement. 

The solo quartet formerly at the Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church, Seventh avenue and Eighteenth street, has been 
singing at the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian since the 
amalgamation of the two churches. It is composed of 
Mrs. Jennie Maxwell soprano, Miss Annie Refer contralto, 
Mr. William R. Maxwell tenor and Mr. H. S. Alward basse, 
and has in addition a chorus of sixteen volunteer singers. 

On last Sunday evening (November 27) and this even- 
ing (November 30) the choir of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, 551 Fifth avenue, will sing Spohr’s ‘‘ Last 
Judgment.”’ This is the first musical service with the 
new choir organized on May 1, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter H. Hall (not Mr. Walter J.). 

At the Eighteenth Street M. E. Church on November 27, 
at 7:30 P.M., eccurs the eleventh musical service of the 
choir, when ‘‘ Thanks beto God’”’ from ‘Elijah’ will be 
rendered without a conductor. . The Processional and Re- 
cessional Hymns will be partly antiphonal and unusually 
effective. Mr. Chas. Bigelow Ford is director. 

What a dainty program and what an ambitious enter- 
prise by Mr. Walter Hall, of Church of the Covenant—the 
chamber music concerts to be given at Music Hall, De- 
cember 8, January 26 and March 16, with the assistance of 
the four prominent artists of the Beethoven String Quartet. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 
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Sunday Night Music. 
T Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night Mr. An- 
ton Seid] and his Metropolitan Orchestra, just from 
their Canadian tour, which was very successful, played a 
Saint-Saéns’ march, the Paris version of the ‘‘ Tannhauser’"’ 
overture, and Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’ in capital form. Mr. 
Seidl was repeatedly recalled. Miss Bertha Lincoln made 
her début in Gounod’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba”’ aria, which she 
sang in rather an amateurish manner, though her voice is 
fresh and pleasing. Miss Amanda Fabris in the ** Polacca”’ 
from ‘‘ Mignon ”’ deviated considerably from the pitch and 
sang the composition without delicacy or apprepriate 
color. Nor was her encore, Rubinstein’s ‘‘Thou’rt Like 
unto a Flower,’ satisfactory. The evening closed with 
selections from Halevy’s ‘‘ La Juive,’’ in which the Misses 
Fabris, Lincoln and Messrs. Campanini and Fischer partici- 
pated. 

Mr. Clifford Schmidt, the concert master of the orches- 
tra, played Sarasate’s ‘‘Gypsy Dance,” and played it ina 
most brilliant and sympathetic fashion. He has gained 
greatly in beauty of tone and technical finish since he was 
heard here last. To an overwhelming encore, Mr. Schmidt 
responded with Ries’ ‘‘ Mouvement Perpetuel.’”’ Next Sun- 
day night the soloists will be Emma Juch, Amanda Fabris, 
Gertrude Stein, Italo Campanini, Charles Kayser, Emil 
Fischer and Victor Herbert. 

At the new Music Hall this was the most agreeable pro- 
gram: 


* Phe Mutoracker " GUNG, «60 eccvccsscrcccyuescesccessoenee Tschaikowsky 


(By request.) 
March. 


Danse Russe. 
Danse des Mirliton. 
Danse Chinoise. 


Webra. ee II os 5c ives cis ctec vies cs ccpwcbctcccdccs Gounod 
Miss Biauvelt. 
Theme and variations from quartet in A... ..........ccee ce ceee Beethoven 
String orchestra. 
PEG MUUNUNE o0.is Cusact cabs casendagetigntctess sees tees Wagner 
RMN cits ccadnctanevedetcehstecBiee covevonséeeeceevewes Wagner 
With the following cast 

te dt ccakeeanneane 444¢cgdaeeudbvacene.. dbegs oncgunel Lillian Blauvelt 

i da cécccacéacecqeshenceecogdeted + ubiee oes Lizzie MacNichol-Vetta 

LORGRGTIB. 50. cc cccecccnccccccccccee eeccce coveees cece Mr. Payne Clarke 

DOO RD sce i iidcscvdécccee sedccccuseve ovcecdctevess Mr. Perry Averill 

WG IG iivckn ds. i svccccrscccconercnddcscesesecescvune Mr. Arthur Seaton 
Act I. 

NGS ‘ov ccc cdic cedbwedetsedsccteccsedbed Sedues.ee ove - +e Orchestra 

PY OMANI cade. cc ccteessse ceed secsaceusscétsegesoosetes Telramund 

Geet PURGE oe cece soe -cevcccccseescccccccees Elsa, Ortrud, Lohengrin 

Telramund, King, Chorus, Orchestra, The combat and grand finale. 

Act Il. 

le ER EI cass cies cncthcnedet ess Gas cine cted tbe ceineand Elsa 

sds Wincorcnsddce cocccdesesiscovcssesostesse covcte:ées Elsa and Ortrud 
Act Ill. 

PID, oii ds cede c ccvcterstedébocedde cess 16006: 006 otsesecesots Orchestra 

Bridal Charen... secsvccccdccsonsecvesevee sececeee Chorus and Orchestra 


The Gathering of King Henry's Army. 
* Lohengrin’s'’ Farewell and Finale. 

The performance as a whole was interesting and satis- 
factory. Next Sunday evening, by general request, ‘‘Lo- 
hengrin,’’ with the same cast, chorus and orchestra, will 
be repeated. The program will also include Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch symphony and several miscellaneous vocal and in- 
strumental numbers. 


Frank Taft. 


N extremely sympathetic and eminently 
musical personality is that possessed by Frank Taft, 
whose familiar features may be noticed on our title page 
this week. It would be mere recapitulation te tell our 
readers about Mr. Taft’s many victories in the kingdom of 
organ playing. He has arrived, as our Gallic friends say, 
and he has since manifested every sign of maintaining his 
foothold in the artistic world, for his tireless, almost re- 
lentless industry, backed up by temperamenta! gifts, have 
made Mr. Taft what he is—an organ virtuoso in the best 
sense of the word. He has had the honor of being the 
solo organist at two of the Worcester festivals, and at the 
last, in September, he played with the assistance of the 
Beston Symphony Orchestra his own marche symphonique 
for organ and orchestra. This work made a sensation, for 
it is well scored and exceedingly effective. After the 
Worcester Festival of 1889 Mr, Taft, a month later, opened 
the new organ at the new Old South Church, Worcester, 
and made a pronounced hit. 
At the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, last October, Mr. Taft 
gave a week’s successful recitals on the large Roosevelt 
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organ with popular as well as classical programs. Mr. 
Taft knows full well how to feel the pulse of his audience, 
and his repertory is so large and varied, and he can so 
readily draw on it at will, that he can please all manners of 
auditors. 

This versatility is one of his many good points as an 
artist. At the Chrysanthemum show in Cincinnati Mr. 
Taft gave four recitals and played in two miscellaneous 
concerts in Music Hall, all of which were artistical and 
fashionable successes. For the past two seasons Mr. Taft 
has been giving daily recitals for the three summer months 
at Belden Peint; in fact, his music has been one of the at- 
tractions of that resort. 

Mr. Taft’s Wagner programs, being favorite selections 
from the most popular music dramas of Wagner, are a 
specialty of this artist, and have earned for him more 
critical praise than allhisother work. In his notes to Mr. 
Taft’s programs, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel truly says that * of all 
operatic composers Wagner affords the finest op; ortunity 
to the organ play, because of the superior richness of in- 
strumental parts and the variety of tene color employed, 
a variety which no solo instrument except the organ can 
imitate. Mr. Taft has gleaned from the entire field of the 
composer’s creative careers, and his program illustrates 
the style in which Wagner first succeeded (* Rienzi,’) as 
well as that which hechose in the creation of his last,a 
work which had its first performance less than a year before 
the composer’s death (‘ Parsifal ’).’’ 

Mr. Taft has studied Wagner’s scores con amore, and the 
result is apparent in his musicianly interpretations of that 
master’s works. He has made extenced tours nearly 
all over the United States, east, west and south, and has 
opened very many new organs. Indeed, in this particular 
feature of an organ virtuoso’s profession Mr. Taft possesses 
a most enviable record, for he has been singled out again 
and again by prominent organ builders to preside at the 
inaugural openings of their instruments, and always with 
the most marked and popular success. 

Last week, for example, he opened a Roosevelt organ at 
Rhinebeck, N, Y., a Widmer organ at Flushing, L. L., and 
gave a recital at Lakewood, N. J. We cannot do better in 
here to express our opinion of Mr. Taft's artistic attain. 
ments than by quoting in part the opinion of a former 
contemporary who dees Mr. Taft full justice in its estimate 
of him, which is as follows: 

** While yet a boy he arrived at the conviction that the 
man who would be an expert organist must make himself 
master of the mechanical principles upon which that grand- 
est of all musical instruments is constructed, and therefore 
spent ne inconsiderable time in the perusal of works on 
organ building by the great German, English and French 
authors. To know exactly the capabilities of an instru- 
ment is all important, but to know what is inadmissible or 
impossible is indispensable, and tothis thorough knowledge 
of mechanism as applied to the production of tone Mr. 
Taft owes his phenomenal success as a concert organist. 

‘“*To describe Mr. Taft as belonging to any particular 
school would be deceptive, for a more eclectic artist can- 
net be found, he being equally at home in the gravely 
scientific fugue of Bach, the peeticand imaginative school 
of Mendelssohn, the picturesque, though classical eddities 
of Guilmant, the sweeping melody of Haydn and Mozart, 
the martial strains of Auber, the dramatic surprises of 
Wagner, the gossamer beauties of Wely, the devotional 
spirit of Handel, the sombre majesty of Gounod, or the 
poetical delineation of Saint-Saéns. In short, being a born 
artist, brimful of enthusiasm, of vivid fancy and fertile in 
imagination, he lends a characteristic charm to everything 
he touches. 

‘* As a pedalist it is doubtful whether his superior can be 
found, and in the performance of his fugues of Bach and 
Handel, which demand par excellence foot, as well as digital 
expertness, he gives out the subject of a fugue with such 
steadiness in time, such full tone and production and such 


unusual expression, as to excite surprise and command ad- 
miration. 

‘«Mr. Taft is one of the most unassuming, least preten-. 
tious, though affable gentlemen in the profession, and 


this added to his phenomenal virtuosity has caused his ser 
vices to be in demand all over the country, for there are 
few States in the Union where he has not appeared in the 
presence of thousands of interested listeners.’’ 
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Correspoudence, 


Omaha Music. 


OmAHA, Neb., November 23, 1802 

HE much talked about season of opera in this city 
was very well patronized and enjoyed 
When Miss C. C. Tennant 
rgetic lady who originated and carried the scheme 
for of 


ie confidence and courage which could 


ume in proper time 


yw a matter of local history. 


presented it consideration many Omaha's 


amazed at t 
for but believe in 
Many of us are 


remem ber 
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scarcely the 


that every detail andall the burden 
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into form were entirely upon one person, 


comparative stranger in Omaha 
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that this company was 
1 Gerster, Nillson 
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Payne Clark, Bologna 
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knows 
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ere here are away up among butit is equally 
true that even in New York 
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ected by after years of training, patience and finan 
iragement None 
sexpecte d that a subser iption of less than $4,000 


re only « 


of us, however, who were reasonable 


ai encot 
s opera of the Metropolitan Opera House standard, 
l would 


that the conte mplate d opera season 
lity of Miss Clary’s plan, would lead to greatet 
ouragement and more elaborate details next season, 
fulfil Miss 
contemplates the training of auxiliaries in such 
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up locally, thus 


and the Iment of these hopes seems to be assured 


8 scheme 


ities as may ultimately attempt grand opera, so 


choruses and some minor parts can be made 


organization a home one, only requiring soloists, 


parts director from This 
ole company had to be brought from New York 
vl ve Mr. Henry 


gement in hand the contract 


making the 


extra orchestral and abroad year, 
chorus, but 
broke 


sixteen 


vices for the 


horus singers instead of five females 


After 


and when 


eleven ¢ 


being absent, and this defect was hard to remedy an ex 


of several telegrams concerning it we were 


expecting still to have them here in time for at least a part of the 
1¢ telegraphed Impossible to get singers ; 
acted 
of 


instruments, 


entertainments 
We 
smaller pro 


de 
fagotte, oboe, 


ipes This Sugyestion was not upon 


were well aware, too that the orchestra must be 


and variety of than is 


the French horn 


portion oth in number 


sirable for grand opera, because 


others as are found in great centres are not common in 
that 
with considerable allowance, but, after 


orchestra, under 


the middie class cities. Indeed we knew 


must be taken 


Clary'’s company and the Maretzek's inspiring 


baton, did well, Omaha people are pretty well up in opera, and 


kly resent an attempt to pass off inferior talent under 
difference be detected ; 


be equally prompt to discountenance an effort to con 
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quic 
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impression that the would not and 


would 


ince us that even so good a company as we have recently heard 


here with a reduced chorus and an incompetent orchestra could 


fill the opera bill as completely as it ought to be or as we should 
like to have it. But Miss Clafy made no such pretension, only 
promising to give the best she could get for the money, to bring 
us Maretzek as impresario and to give at least two operas, All 
these conditions have been honestly met, and every patron with 
whom I have talked gives voice to the sentiment that the event 
is likely to mark the beginning of creditable grand opera inp 
Omaha. 

Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold, who took the part of ‘‘ Leonora” 
and of ‘‘ Margaret ’’ in ‘‘ Faust,” is an artist of more than ordi- 
nary accomplishments, In a New York journal it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon her singing nor upon her dramatic ability, for 
your people and the opera patrons in Philadelphia know all about 
them. It isa pleasure, however, to add a Western testimonial, and 
I am glad to say to Mrs. Kronold’s Eastern friends that Omaha 
has had no ‘‘ Leonora,” no ‘‘ Margaret,” whose singing and acting 
have been more generally appreciated, with the possible exception 
of Juch in ‘ Faust.” And the same may be said in a great meas- 
ure of Mr. Payne Clark, who sang ‘‘ Manrico” in ‘Il Trovatore"’ 
and *‘ Faust.’’ Mr. Clark may be lacking somewhat in dramatic 
force, but his stage presence is good and his singing excellent. 
Both these singers will be warmly welcomed if they visit us 
again. Mr. Bologna, who took the part of ‘‘ Fernando” and of 
‘* Mephistopheles” in ‘‘ Faust,” has been in Omaha before, First, 
I believe with the National Opera Company, and once with Cam- 
panini. He has a smooth, even, semi-robusto voice, is conscien- 
tious in his work and has always been favorably received in this 
Concerning the new baritone, Corasta, there is some differ- 
ence of opinion here. To me, aside from a tendency toward 
what I may call overproduction of tone, his interpretation of the 
musical and dramatical requirements was intelligent and effec- 
tive. As ‘ Valentine” in ‘ Faust,” Corasta appeared to best 
advantage, giving to the character a naturalness and verve 
which enlisted hearty approval. Mrs. Morse-Lee shared quite 


city. 





use | 


| ing, the most noticeable defects, and quite plainly too. 


several features | 


all, Miss | 


freely in the honors, Her representation of the ‘Gypsy in 
“Tl Trovatore” was quite up to the standard of artists outside 
the special list. Her voice is not remarkable for quality or full- 
ness, yet it seemed especially suited to the part of ‘‘ Azucena,” 
As ‘ Siebel” there were no special features displayed, though 
the part was fairly well played. The male members of the 
chorus did their best to make up for the absent singers, but it is 
necessary to say that Mr. Wolfsohn’s failure to fill the bill de- 
tracted very much from the chorus effects, Of the orchestra 
Maretzek himself said: ‘‘ I am gratified to find it so good.” Of 
course he missed certain instruments which are essential to the 
best results, but he used all that had been prepared for him and 
directed the operas splendidly. Taken all together I believe 
fair judges will say that with the means available we have got- 
ten as much out of the first opera season as could rightfully have 


been expected, It has shown the places that need strengthen- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


its first grand concert. The work selected is Gade’s ‘‘ Crusa- 
ders,” which was sung by the club two years ago, when its mem- 
bership was much smaller than now, with fine effect. 

This organization is always sure of a large audience, and the 
audiences are equally sure of a good entertainment. Mr. Charles 
Knorr, tenor, of Chicago, will assist. 

Mr. Adolph Meyer had arranged for a concert by Paderewski, 
holding himself personally responsible for the financial considera. 
tion, but as all American dates are said to be cancelled we are 
likely to miss the great pianist. 

The Omaha School of Music will soon be located in new quar- 
ters built expressly for its accommodation and a musical goods 
emporium, 

The pupils of Mr. Martin Cohn will give a piano recital on Sat- 
urday evening at the Lininger Art Gallery, with the assistance 
of Mr. Bert Butler, violinist. Mr. Cohn is one of our best teach- 
ers, and his pupil recitals are likely to be a feature of the winter's 
entertainments. 

Miss Clara Maude Pennock, soprano, who has been studying in 
New York for several years, is in Omaha with friends. Last 
week she gave a concert in Boyd’s new theatre, in which she was 
greatly assisted by several prominent local singers and musi- 
cians. Miss Pennock has been hard at work during her stay in 
New York, having in mind the very laudable purpose to excel as 
a vocalist. It was not possible for me to attend the recent con- 
cert, but from others I learn that her ambition seems likely to 
be realized, her singing having greatly pleased the large audi- 
ence. CARAL. 
oe = 


Pittsburg Paragraphs. 
PirTsBURG, Pa., November 19, 1892. 

NE of the most select circles of cultured folk in 
this city of vulcanian pursuits is centred in the Art Society. 
This institution, like many other more excellent seats of ssthet- 
icism, had its beginning or birth in somewhat unpretentious pro- 
portions, for, as its catalogue says, ‘‘a small band only of art 
lovers began to hold regular meetings in the fall of 1873.” From 
this infantile period, however, the society has increased in mem- 
bership to nearly 250 persons, who represent music, painting and 

other fine arts, as well as some of the sciences. 

One of the most notable achievements of the Art Society is 
along the line of imparting information concerning the art divine. 
In connection with this branch of work the valuable instructions 
of some of the leading lecturers on musical subjects, have from 
time to time been heard. One of these lecturers appeared in two 
exceedingly interesting and highly instructive ‘‘ talks” (as the 
lecturer desired to term them) on the evenings of November 16 
and 17. This ‘‘ talker” was Mr. Wm. Henderson, the eminent 
musical litteratteur and critic of the New York ‘‘ Times.” Mr. 





I think | 
that with a litthke more general patronage next season we can 
secure a very enjoyable series of operas. To this end Miss Clary 
proposes to establish an opera school at an early day under a | 
competent director, to be selected by Maretzek, in which voices | 
can be trained and dramaticaction taught. From the pupils and | 
patrons of this school it is believed a creditable chorus and some 
minor parts can be selected without special expense, leaving 
more means available for the stars and orchestra. 

On Thursday evening of this week the Apollo Club will give 


| of 


Henderson was not only ‘‘ at home” with his subjects, but per- 
sonally, as Pittsburg proudly claims him as one of her illustrious 
Mr. Henderson was born and spent his buoyant boyhood in 


Mr. Henderson's subjects were 


sons. 
this city of musical activity. 
‘The Beginnings of Modern Music”’ and *‘ The Spirit of Music.” 
These two lectures were so correlated that it depended upon the 
hearing of both for a complete and satisfactory understanding of 
the lecturer's plan of unfolding the historical events and musical 
forms. Of course to some of the audience present, these lines 
investigation had been previously traveled, and in the main 
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nothing new was adduced. There was, however, a charm in the 
conversational manner of the “talker,” which made the going 
over of the old ground exceedingly interesting to the well in- 
formed musician, in addition to the instructive force of his style 
in presenting the usually dry facts of history to mere music lov- 
ers, It was like going on an exploring voyage seeking to find the 
headwaters of the stream of musical history, as well as noting 
the periods of the progress of the stream as it widened out in its 
course until it reached the great ocean of modern musical art. 
From such a point of view Mr, Henderson was one of the most 
interesting, skilfull and well informed companions it has ever 
been my privilege to travel with. 
thinking that the stream of musical events, which has been very 
circuitous in its direction, has not run its course without inter- 
ruptions, for oppositions to the innovator’s craft have repeatedly 
been thrown across the stream and have obstructed for a time 
the progress of musical art. These oppositions have always, 
like the eddy of water in the natural stream when liberated, 
swelled the banks of the river with a current swift and broad 
which broke all barriers down in its pathway. This has been ex- 
emplified in modern times by the wonderful appreciation now 
exhibited for the art work of Richard Wagner. That this great 
master received tremendous opposition from the hands of Philis- 
tines, who tried to suppress any recognition of his genius need 
not be gone over, but the avalanche has come and swept away 
the prejudice, and opposition from Germany, France, Italy, 
United States and even conservative England. Low abuse has 
turned to high praise and exalted admiration. But such doings 
of men fill volumes of historical pages. 

Almost every discovery, invention or creation of novel art 
work has been foolishness to the Greek (in the sense of the sym- 
bol of learning). The difficulty is that the horizon of the vision 
of mankind is limited hide-bound knowledge. He has formed a 
habit of thinking that there is nothing beyond the cycle of his 
own mental vision, and therefore wraps himself in the cloak of 
satisfaction for the things as they exist. 

Men are generally forced out of their narrowness, however, by 
the persistent effort of the few whose privilege it is to stand on 
higher elevations and are thereby enabled to see beyond the 
cycle of non-progressive habit. To the geniuses, however, who 
at last have been recognized, it can be said ‘‘ these are they who 
And to them the people sing 


came up out of tribulations. 
peans of praise. 


or indifferent, although the local papers spoke fairly of the concert. 

There are several things on the boards for next week in the 
way of Thanksgiving concerts at different churches, but the 
chief event will be the concert by the Emma Juch Concert Com- 
pany. Atthis concert Miss Juch will sing one of Ad. M. Foers- 
ter’s songs, ‘‘I Love Thee.” 

The New York Philharmonic Club will be here on Tuesday 
evening. SIMEON BISSELL, 


oe 


Providence News. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., November 25, 1892. 

bie present appearances we are not likely to 

suffer from any lack of musical entertainment this winter. 
The past month has been well filled with concerts, recitals, &c., 
and the announcements already made for the future make a for- 
midable list. The matter of chief interest to musical people 
here, however, is not concerts past or to come, but the sudden 
and unexpected removal of Mr. D. W. Reeves, for a quarter 
Of course his friends 


century the leader of the American Band. 
are pleased to think that in accepting the charge of Gilmore's 
Band he takes a place where his fine abilities will receive larger 
recognition and very likely larger remuneration, But he will be 
Bowen R. Church, the famous cornetist of 
Church is 


greatly missed here. 
the American Band, succeeds Mr. Reeves as leader. 
a talented fellow, and has already proved his ability to conduct 
the band, but I doubt if he, or anybody else, can make Reeves’ 
place good, either as musician or business manager. 

* ek 


Two concerts have been given in the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s series. The first, on the evening of October 26, pre- 
sented the same program given at their opening concert in New 
York and already printed in Tue Courter. Their second pro- 
gram, given November 16, was as follows : 

Overture to ‘‘ Koenig Manfred,” op. {4 .Karl Reinecke 
Aria, ‘‘Lo! the heaven descended Prophet, from ‘ Der 


TOG FOG oc oncccctaccvevenscoerssedesec Karl Heinrich Graun 
Suite from ‘‘ Peer Gynt,”’ op. 46.......... 600 eee eee Eduard Grieg 
Soli for violoncello— 

AMONG, oc cobb ces iscssewecccuseresriccccegpeweses Molique 

Capricclo.....ccceccescccctceceverseversnesccrseocese Klengel 
Ophelia’s dying scene, from ‘‘ Hamlet’’....... Ambroise Thomas 
Symphony No, 3, in A minor, “ Scotch,” op. 56 ........000. 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Soloists—Miss Priscilla White and Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
Miss White isa young singer of much promise and made a 
The instrumental part of the pro- 


very favorable impression. 
It is a pleasure to record 


gram was exquisitely played, as usual. 
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n musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as | 
| 


| selected for pupils. 


During his lectures I was | 


that this superb organization draws full houses when it comes | Cutter’s Chorus Society.—Breitkopf and Hartel, 15 East 


here. It was not always so, but it is now. 


xs eee 


Manager Lovell’s “Star Course” opened October 25 with | 


Next 


Emma Juch and the Ruggles Street Quartet of Boston. 
came, on November 15, Clementine De Vere, Clara Poole, Cam- 
panini and Franz Rawe. The third concert of the series was 
given on the 2ist by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch and the 
Adamowski String Quartet. Mrs. Nikisch was well liked. She 
gave two song groups, one in German and one in English, in a 
very artistic way. Mr. Nikisch sustained the piano part in Schu- 
mann's piano quartet (op. 47) and assisted Mr. Adamowski in 
the rendering of three movements from Goldmark's suite for 
piano and violin (op. 11). His playing was quite of the virtuoso 
order. We know he was a good accompanist, but perhaps on 
that account hardly expected to hear such really fine solo play- 
ing. 
* kk 

Master Cyril Tyler, the boy soprano, gave concerts here Octo- 
ber 18 and 20. He isa wonder, both for voice and the style with 
which he sings. The little fellow has not only been remarkably 
endowed by nature, but has also evidently been a hard worker. 
He was assisted by what was called on the bills the ‘‘ Strakosch 
Operatic Concert Company,” of which the less said the better. 

xk ee 

Recitals are coming thick and fast. Mr. Charles S. Tisdale, 
the pianist, has just finished a very successful series and Mr. W. 
R. Lane, baritone, is just beginning one. Messrs. Jules Jordan 
and Robert Bonner have projected a series of eight matinees, of 
which the first came off last week. Mr. Franz Kneisel, violinist, 
assisted. 

a : 

Mr. Walter Damrosch is to give us three concerts with his or- 
chestra, of which the first takes place on December 9. Among 
other announcements for December is the singing of ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah ” for the first time by the Arion Club on December 23, The 
soloists will be Emma Juch, Gertrude Edmands, William Denni- 
son and Myron Whitney. I am told that the rehearsals are being 
well attended and that a fine performance of the oratorio is 
assured. __ Wo. A. Porrer. 





Daniel Mayer Denies.—The cablegram which first ap- 


| peared in the ‘‘ New York Herald” and afterward in Tue 


pes ‘ sae ws : | MusicaL Courter of November 16, to the effect that Giulia 
lhe Mozart Club gave its first concert on Friday evening last, | 


but as I was unable to be present, cannot say anything good, bad | 


Ravogli, indignant at Melba receiving some floral tributes, 
refused to sing with her, has been declared untrue. The 
following cablegram from Manager Daniel Mayer explains 


the matter. 
‘ Lonvon, November 28, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


The Melba paragraph which appeared in the New York 


| ** Herald’ an absolute untruth. Melba refused to sing with 


Giulia Ravogli, instead of vice versa. Ravogli apologized 


| to Melba in my presence in the artist’s room at Brighton, 


(Signed) DANIEL MAYER, 

Prof. Albert Becker.,—Prof. Albert Becker has been 
chosen ‘Cantor an der Thomasschule zu Leipzig,” to fill 
the vacancy caused by Dr. Rust’s death. We hear that 
his cantata, op. 50 (first performance at the last Cincinnati 
May festival), will be given by Mr. Chapman’s Melopoio 
Society in Plainfield, N. J.. as well as in Springfield by Mr. 
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HIGHEST PERFECTION, 





Seventeenth street, New York, announce the publication 
of fourteen sacred songs with organ accompaniment, by 
Albert Becker, which should be welcome news to our church 
singers. 

A Crane Concert.—The pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane 
will give a concert in Chickering Hall next Saturday week. 

A Brooklyn Contralto.—Miss Terzah P. Hamlin, the 
young contralto of Dr. Cuyler’s church, Brooklyn, has all 
ready booked the following engagements: November 15, 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn ; November 17, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; November 24 and 25, music festival, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; December 12, Orange Mendelssohn Union; 
December 24, Kingston Philharmonic Club; February —, 
New Brunswick. Miss Hamlen, who is a pupil of Edmund 
J. Myer, bids fair to take a high position as an oratorio 
-inger. 





Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Berlin, 
Method, Permanent address, Steinway Hal! 

Residence, 61 West 47th street, New York, 





NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of twelve years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received nu- 
merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 
selection, 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Pauline Schiller-Haag 


Ida Klein ucca Jean de Reszké 
Sembrich Ivan E Morawski Marchesi 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Laura Schirmer 
Scalchi Costanza Donita P S Gilmore 


Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 


Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs Johnstone. Bishop 
Max Bruch 


Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Ktelka Gerster 


Nordica Jules Perotti—2 L G Gottschalk 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M Foerster Antoine de Kontski 
W C Carl JH Hahn S B Mills 


Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 


EK M Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E A MacDowell 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celh 
James T Whelan 


Eduard Strauss Dengremont Theodore Reichmann 
Elenor W Everest Galassi Max Treuman 

Marie Louise Dotti Hans Balatka C A Cappa 
Fursch-Madi—2 Liberati Hermann Winkelmann 


Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 


Donizetti 


ohn Marquardt 
William W Gilchrist 


Zélie de Lussan 


Antonio Mielke — Del Puente Ferranti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Joseff Johannes Brahms 
Charles M Schmitz Julia Rivé-King Meyerbeer 


Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W Edward Heimendah! 
S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 

Albert M Bagby 

W Waugh Lauder 
Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 

Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 


Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E M Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

> E Jacobsonn 

C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Sieg 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 

Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rumme 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
Henry Schradieck 
John F Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 

Rafael Diaz-Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, M D 
E S Bonelli 


Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fanme Hirsch 
Michael! Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Car! Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Sans 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 

F X Arens 

Anna Lankew 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Handel 

Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidi 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisier 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 

Niels W Gade 


Paderewski Moriz Rosenthal Hermann Levi 
Stavenhagen Victor Herbert Edward Chadfield 
Arrigo Bolto Martin Roeder James H Howe 

Pau! von Janké Joachim Raff George H Chickering 
Car] Schroeder Felix Mottl John C Fillmore 

John Lund Augusta Obrstrém Helene C Livingstone 


Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 

Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adeie Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 


Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhna 
Wm H Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 


M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Car! Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 
Mr and Mrs Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 
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HE remarkable ascendancy of the West as the | 
| 


T 


dicated in no more conclusive manner than by the | 


centre of the great piano and organ trade is in- 


fact that the senior editor of this paper has been | 


obliged to make three trips West to the large cities | 


trade, the smaller | 


since the opening of the fall 
centres having in the meantime been visited by our 
Mr. Stevens and our Mr, Hall. This third trip West 
includes visits to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. | 
Louis and Cincinnati, while our Mr. Hall has been 
calling at the piano factories in Aurora, Rockford and 
Oregon, ll,, and Mr, Stevens has been taking in more 
easterly points, 

Read THE MUSICAL COURIER every week and learn 
what is in progress in all the departments of the 
music trade in all sections of the land. 

2+. 
|‘ the production of a 52 page paper, which must 
be out on schedule time, it isall but impossible to 
absolutely avoid errors in types, Thus last week 
Tue Musical Courier spoke of the Nathan Lord 
Music House of St. Paul. Everyone who knows any- 


thing of the big enterprises in our line knew that the 





iT 





Nathan Ford Music House was meant, but the Satur- 
day trade papers came out with Nathan Lord, showing 
that they didn't know the difference. 


STEINWAY IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W* learn from the best authority that from 
January 1 Messrs, Blasius & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, will cease to represent Steinway & Sons in 


| that city and Eastern Pennsylvania. 


A new concern is about to be formed under the 
name of ‘Stetson Company,” with a paid up cash 
capital of $200,000. The large and elegant store on 
the ground floor and basement of the Haseltine 
Building, No, 1418 Chestnut street, 27 feet wide and 
235 feet deep, running through to Sanford street, 
Philadelphia, has already been rented for a term of 
years. The stockholders will be William Steinway, 
Nahum Stetson, Chas. H, Steinway, Henry Ziegler, 
Fred. T. Steinway, F. G. Smith, Sr., and F, G. Smith, 
Jr., and others. Although Messrs. Blasius & Sons have 
gone very extensively and successfully into the piano 
manufacturing business, nothing but this business 
move on the part of several members of the Steinway 
house and F, G, Smith could have taken the Steinway 
piano from the Messrs, Blasius, who have handled 


and leading piano, and who have during that time 
sold many thousands of Steinway pianos in that 
territory. 

The friendly relations between Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons and Blasius & Sons remain undisturbed by the 


above change. 





IMPORTANT. 


> 


(Special Telegram to THE Musical Courigr.) 
NHIBITORS of musical instruments at the 
E World’s Columbian Exposition are herewith 
officially notified that the exhibit is under the 
sole personal control of Dr. Selim H, Peabody, 
chief of the Department, and that the secretary 
of the Bureau of Music has no relations what- 


soever with it. 


A 


tion of “Scandal,” which will be found in the music 
department of this issue. 
or 

HE so-called reportorial account of the speech 

made by our Mr, Blumenberg, at the Chicago 
trade dinner on Wednesday last, published in a Chi- 
cago trade paper, is in errorin several particulars. 
Not only did the speaker mo?¢ discuss any Boston trade 
association, but he said, as a matter of course, that no 
association existed in the Boston Music Trade, In 
other particulars the report is also defective, but it 
gives a proper color to the general sentiments 


MARC A, BLUMENBERG. 











LL persons interested in the coming piano exhibit 


| expressed. It is merely in the verbiage and in some 
| particulars that it is in error. 


oF 


T isone thing to advertise, most piano and organ 
houses do that more or less, but it is to us a new 
idea to advertise that you advertise. This is what 
Geo. P. Bent, of «« Crown” fame, does and one would ex- 
pect the scheme from such an active brain as his. He 
advertises that he advertises in 70 leading magazines 
and papers, and calls the attention of agents to the 
fact that this is a point in favor of “Crown” goods, 
since it makes them better known—they sell them- 
selves. 

For proof that Mr, Bent is one of the most careful 
and wise advertisers in the trade just follow his con- 
tinued patronage of the columns of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 


é ‘ | were for 149 organs and 3§ pianos. 
that instrument for the last 36 years as their chief 


at Chicago should read an article under the cap- | 


ie fire in Dolgeville, N Y., onthe 27th, which dam- 

aged property to the extent of $30,000, in no way 
touched the Dolge Mills, factory nor any buildings in 
which Mr, Alfred Dolge is interested. 


or 
TEINWAY & SONS have received notice from 
their London house that H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales has purchased another Steinway piano, this 
time a Style B grand for Sandringham, also that the 
brother of the Sultan of Turkey has bought a Stein- 


way piano. 

NE indication of the effect of the Tuners’ or- 
0 ganization in Chicago is shown in the following, 
taken from an advertisement of Estey & Camp, of 
that city: 

Our tuners T. S. McLeod, L. W. Dickinson, Louis Zick and Thos. Hall 
are all members of the National Association of Piano Tuners. 


The emphasizing of such facts on the part of the 
piano firms would soon make the fraud tuners 
harmless, 


ORDERS IN ONE DAY. 


HE orders received on Friday last at the office of 
T the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, 
Seeing is be- 
lieving. These figures are exact copies from the 
books, 

The many admirers of the Conover pianos will be 
pleased to learn that in a friendly competitive strug- 
gle with the leading pianos of this protection for 
revenue country the Conover piano distanced all 
comers, and they were left far behind in the field a 
helpless and demoralized set. Weare not going to pub- 
lish names, but we refer to the incident accidentally, 
The competition was held for the purpose of supply- 
ing pianos for the Syracuse University, up here in 
Syracuse, New York State (fine old town, by the way, 
with good music in its university), and after the bat- 
tle was o'er and the clouds had all rolled by and the 
pianos rolled aside, the university people found them- 
selves in favor of the Conover, and they immediately 
ordered one Conover grand and six Conover uprights, 
There seems hardly any necessity to make additional 
comments upon such commendatory proceedings. 


or 

















BRAUMULLER. 
SR Ga eae 

ARTICULAR attention is asked to a cut of an up- 
right piano which appears in an advertisement 

of the BraumullerCompany. It represents one of their 
handsomest styles and is one of the most attractive 
cases now on the market. A list of the patented im- 
provements used in the Braumuller upright is also 
given, and it will be seen that they embrace all the 
salient points of improvement that are used in modern 
piano construction, It can be truthfully said of them 
that each one is of practical utility and no one of 
| has been added for the mere purpose of making a 

selling point. 

Ever since the removal of this company to the big 
factory on Fourteenth street their business has 
grown steadily, until now they are running at their 
full capacity. This statement, oft repeated of piano 
makers, has special significance in this case, since the 
Braumuller is an instrument much above the aver- 
age, and its cost, while reasonable for a piano of its 
grade, is of necessity higher than the cheap instru- 
ments that are continually springing up. It is not 
an easy task to introduce an article like the Braumul- 
ler, and its present success is irrefutable evidence of 
the intrinsic excellence which has won for the piano 
its present assured position. 

The factory at the corner of Ninth avenue and Four- 
teenth street is particularly accessible, no less than 12 
lines of cars passing the door, and dealers visiting 
New York will do themselves an injustice if they fail 
to inspect the works and see for themselves how truly 
good a piano the Bramuller is. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 



























N Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
: Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago IIL. 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
me Di merchant = spr ich 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STER Fiano Manufacturers. 


EW ENGL AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
N iz ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” *e8sfou"=™ 















a SS LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
sa greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 


cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 





that ours will excel any other, 


bea) Ft, I. Ss. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








} 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISA TNALLAVIE ONY 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET prices. | THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘T'E1 ES STE RiEIN CG CoO. NEW YORK WAREROOMS: ae CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
FACTORIES AT DERBY. CONN 10 E, 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave, 


wovcuee ROBT. M. WEBB. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS. CLOTH, FELT ” 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more C 
Valuable Improvements than all others. P N HINGS 
~ — MANUFACTURED BY THE - & 
CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 














MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 





Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets.| CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South. 


"Syl Waal Toarimin scamae on 190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 











MANUFACTURES 


UWARL & DRUWN PIANO Us 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


AND 


ST, PAUL. 


—_——_»_—— 


N the twin cities of the Northwest they now have 
| three factories in the music line—a piano fac- 
tory and a pipe organ factory at Minneapolis, and a 
reed organ factory at St. Paul, This is merely the in- 
troduction of the industry in this section, as there is 
no doubt that in course of a short time other piano 
and organ factories will follow. Already there is talk 
of a piano factory at St. Paul and another in one of 
the interior towns, but nothing of a practical or de- 
cisive step has as yet been taken in either of these 
mooted possibilities. 


The general jobbing and retail music trade is flour- 


ishing in both cities, not with the intensity of a full | 
fledged boom, but rather in a steady and assuring | 


manner that inspires confidence. There is evidence 


and substantial and developing on the basis of capital 


| numbers in that section of the country. 
that the music merchants of the two cities are solid | 


and investments of their own, their resources being | 


ample for present necessities, 


The House of Dyer. 
Ever since its establishment, in 1869, the firm of 
Dyer has been thoroughly identified with the com- 


mercial development of the section it has aided to | 


build up, for the Dyers are an organic part of the 


commercial Northwest. They represent in their 


evolution the characteristics of the people among | - ‘ ‘ : 
|in making her business a source of profit and in- 


whom and with whom they have grown up. 


A highly honored and respected house is this house 


of Dyer, a pride and ornament to both cities and | 
destined for still greater successes than it has had in | 


the past. 

The foundations of the new building to be erected 
in St. Paul are now completed and the structure will 
be rushed through for occupancy by July 1 of next 
year. An imposing looking structure it will be—90 
feet front by 130 feet deep, with six or seven stories. 
The architecture is a blending of Renaissance and 


| 


Romanesque and its beauty will make it one of the | 


attractions of St. Paul. 

W, J. 
well-known line of instruments without deviation or 
change. Their line of pianos consists of Steinway, 
Chickering, Gabler, Ivers & Pond, Smith & Barnes and 


Dyer & Brother continue to adhere to their 


Everett. Their organs are the Wilcox & White, the 


Packard “ Grand” and the Dyer Brothers, and they 


are now developing a trade in the pneumatic sym- | 


pheny of Wilcox & White. A large assortment of 
the full lines of these instruments is kept on hand, 


'and we have kept it right up ever since, the only 


and in subdivisions of rooms frequently devoted to | 


one make only. 
signated as “‘ Steinway,” ‘‘ Chickering,” “ Gabler,” &c. 

In the line of musical merchandise the Dyer house 
carry a tremendous stock constantly to provide for 
the demands of their catalogue, which is distributed 
Their 
importations from Europe have in 1892 been the 
greatest in the history of the firm, and appear to be 
growing ahead of all expectations. 

In sheet music, and in fact in everything pertaining 
to the line of music from a violin or banjo string or 
peg toa grand piano, from a hymn to an oratorio 
complete, everything and anything in the line can be 
had at the house of Dyer. 

Mr. W. J. Dyer is to be found at the St. Paul house, 
and his brother, C, E, Dyer, at the Minneapolis house. 
At the former can also be found Mr. S. H. Dyer, in 
charge generally of the piano and organ department, 
and Mr, D, M, Dyer, under whom the multifarious de- 
tails of the musical merchandise and sheet music de- 
partments are disciplined, It is a huge business, 
permeating the whole Northwestern section and in- 
fluencing beneficently the musical culture of the 
people. 


far and wide over the Northwestern country. 


Century Piano Company. 

Most of the “ Mehlin” pianos made at the factory 
of the Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, are “ de- 
voured,” commercially speaking, by the company at 
its retail store to gratify the appetite of the local cus- 


These subdivided rooms are de- | 
| they are remarkable.” 
| Blasius pianos between now and Christmas if he could 


| Nathan Ford, president and treasurer ; H. E. Fox, vice- 


| them for the sake of record, as we have never seen the 


| contradistinction to the condition of many pianos in 





‘tomers. Paul G. Mehlin, now a full fledged citizen of 


| Minneapolis, is constantly at the factory and is as 
much interested as ever in the building of his pianos. 
| The Minneapolis and New York factories are making 
| about 1,200 Mehlin pianos annually. 

| Besides the Mehlin the Century Company handle a | 
| few Miller pianos, which Mr. Mehlin says will gradu- 
ally be reduced to zero, and the Sterling and the Kim- | 
They are also the representatives of the | 


The ware- 


ball pianos. 
Story & Clark and the Ann Arbor organs. 
rooms are far ahead of the average Eastern piano | 
rooms in extent and beauty. | 


Foster & Waldo. 

The Sohmer piano is distinguished as the leader | 
with the firm of Foster & Waldo at Minneapolis, the 
firm now consisting of R. O. Foster and C, L, Waldo, | 

both piano men of unusual energy. Their stock is 
kept in good shape and the pianos can be played upon. 
By this we mean to say that they are kept in tune, in 


most retail piano stores. The Colby piano is largely 
handled by the firm and they carry a fine assortment 
of Behning pianos, which make a highly creditable 


showing. The Behning piano has been sold in large 


Mrs. W. C. Penfield. 


The Weber, the Knabe and the New England piano 
and the Emerson are the pianos in Mrs. Penfield’s estab- 
lishment. Chicago Cottage organs are also sold by 
this estimable member of the piano and organ trade, 
Musical merchandise and sheet music are kept in the 
front portion of the wareroom, 

On November 23 Mrs, Penfield celebrated the 14th 
anniversary of her entry into the music trade, and it 
must be placed to her credit that she has succeeded 


come. She is a thorough business woman and an 
indefatigable worker, who will spare no means to 
effect sales in a legitimate manner. Once in a while 
her temper becomes ruffled in the contemplation of 
the methods of competitors; but then a woman 
without a temper could never make a success of a 
business venture. We hope to see Mrs. Penfield as 
youthful and buoyant when she celebrates her 28th 
business anniversary as we found her last week in 
Minneapolis. 


A. H. Castle & Co. 

The Steck piano is the leading instrument with 
A. H. Castle & Co., Minneapolis, and an attractive as- 
sortment is kept on hand. Mr. Castle also handles 
Newby & Evans pianos, and the Krell, of Cincinnati. 
He formerly sold the Haines, but “since we have 
been selling the Blasius piano,” said he, “ we have 
only sold one Haines piano, which make cannot be 
sold here with the Blasius to compete with it. The 
first month we took the Blasius piano we sold 13, 


trouble facing us being the inability to secure the in- 
struments promptly from the factory. As ‘sellers’ 
Mr. Castle could dispose of 25 


be sure of getting them. 


* * & 


Blomquist & Magnusson, 1223 Washington avenue, 
Minneapolis, sell quantities of Chicago cottage organs, 
and would not handle any other goods. 

The John Bergstrom Pipe Organ Manufacturing 
Company have a factory on the outskirts of Minne- 
apolis, near the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
They are just getting into running order. 


Nathan Ford Music Company. 

The officers of this prosperous St. Paul firm are 
president, and H.S, Meeker, secretary. We publish 
list of officers of the firm in print. An inspection of 
the new building, which will be occupied in January, 
disclosed what is about to be one of the rarities in 
music emporiums in this country. 

The building occupies an irregular triangular lot in 
the very heart of the new business section of St. 
Paul and will have as aneighbor th great new post- 
office building. An imposing structure this building 
will be, a monument in the commercial part of the 
city. It will have the largest continuous glass front 
of any music house in the land and a music hall 





second to none in appearance and general practica- 
bility. Every modern building improvement will be 
incorporated in it. 

The first floor will be devoted to musical merchan- 
dise and sheet music, and the latter department will 
be arranged in the manner of alcoves in libraries in- 
stead of continuous shelvings. The second floor and 


necessarily the third, which is represented in the 
gallery of the hall, will constitute the music hall. 
The next floor will be devoted entirely to pianos with 
divided salesrooms, The next floor will be used for 
second-hand pianos and organs and a portion will be 
devoted to teachers’ studios. The walls will be 
padded and built so as to prevent the sounds in one 
room from being heard in the adjoining. An inge- 
nious system has been invented by means of which 
this is accomplished. 

The Nathan Ford Music Company do an immense 
business with Vose pianos, now among the great 
selling pianos of the Northwest. They sell veritable 
“stacks " of these Vose uprights. They handle the 
Knabe and the Hardman pianos, A. B, Chase and 
Clough & Warren organs, the vocalion and a general 
line of musical merchandise and sheet music. 


S. W. Raudenbnsh & Co. 

In the Lowry Arcade at St. Paul S. W. Raudenbush 
& Co. have a handsome piano and organ wareroom. 
They are selling many pianos, but they have an in- 
strument which will make a reputation for them ina 
manner that will be valuable, not only for its pecuniary 
benefits, but also for its artistic prestige. This instru- 
ment is the Shaw piano. 

After having tried and played upon hundreds of 
pianos in a hundred warerooms in the West in ten 
days, we believe we can state with truth, as nearly 
absolute as truth can be uttered, that the Shaw pianos 
made a showing that was far and beyond the average 
pianos on exhibition for sale, Those at the Randen- 
bush rooms, in St. Paul, were most delightful musical 
instruments, and the only reason we can give for 
ceasing to play upon them wasa feeling that Mr. L, F. 
Cole, the chief salesman, was being interfered with in 
his work, 

Raudenbush’s house has made arrangements to 
handle the Emerson pianos, and an order for 10 went 
on on Friday last to Boston, They also handle the 
Bush & Gerts and, of course, the New, England pianos 
and Story & Clark organs, 


A. E. Whitney. 

The line of Kimball goods and the Hallet & Davis 
piano are in the hands of A, E. Whitney at 97 East 
Third street, right in the piano district of St. Paul. 
Mr. Whitney is a graduate of the Reed house, of 
Chicago. He opened up in the Northwest with the 
Kimball line about eight years ago, and he must be 
classified among the successful merchants. He 
carries a large stock and does a general music trade 
besides his piano and organ business, Mr. Whitney 
is a close student of trade affairs, and enjoys the rep- 
utation of a worthy manand citizen, 


Howard, Farwell & Co. 

There are really two establishments of this firm in 
St. Paul; the main house on East Third street and a 
branch in the Lowry Arcade. The main house is 
large and ample for the big stock of goods carried, 
Decker Brothers hold a place of high esteem among 
musical peoplein the Northwest, and Howard, Farwell 
& Co, have been tempting them with sales and ex- 
hibitions of these instruments. 

The Behr piano is a wonderful favorite in this 
section, and the house of which we write carries a 
large assortment of these instruments, which sell 
rapidly and in increasing quantities. 

The Briggs pianos are handled with success here, 
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and the Fischer, lately taken on. “One 


hundred for the first year was our promise to the 


so 18 
Fischer firm,” 
it nearer 200,” 
The firm also does a fine trade with the Popular 
Pease Piano, and sells the Schaeffer 
** * 
A New England upright piano sold by Raudenbush 
1 Catholic fair brought $1,800 to the fair. 
sage Y., sells 


pianos in Minnesota to purchasers directly. 


to 
Ahlstrom, of Jamestown, N. 


in that section all of last week. 
We can 40 different makes of well-known 
ind 18 different makes of well-known organs 
not handled by any firms in St. Paul or 


name 
p! inos 
that are 
Minneapolis. 
We found in St, Paul some stencil pianos made by 
the FE, G, Harrington Company, but as this company 
do not make their cases and as these cases were spe- 
cial ones, unlike any others, the conclusion reached 
by us is that they are cases emanating from the fac- 


tory of Hardman, Peck & Co. Mr. Leopold Peck ac- | 


quired the Harrington business and his son is in 


One of the pianos emanating from this fac- | 
“Standard ;” those are 


charge 
tory is also called we saw 
stenciled with still another name. 

Does Mr. Peck desire to have his name enrolled 
among the stencilers ? There are no exceptions made 
in this stencil fight, and if stencil pianos come, either 
in case work or otherwise, out of the factory of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co, the piano trade will be instructed in | 
Here is an outrageous | 
racket carried on the E. G, Harrington | 


Whence do these cases come? The con- 


it by means of these columns. 
stencil by 
Company 
clusion of anyone posted in the business is in the di- 
rection assumed by us, 

A trade paper, carrying a $100 advertisement of 
Mr. Peck, tells us that in one of the exhibits at the 
Chicago Exposition Harrington and Standard pianos 
will be displayed, Standard pianos not made in the 
factory of the Standard Piano Factory, Cincinnati, or 
will not the exposition 
platforms, The Standard Piano Company, of Cincin- 
nati, should take this matter in hand now and protect 
its trademark, If there were a Standard piano factory 
in New York the situation would be different ; as it is, 
another factory is merely denominating one of its 


stencils, be admitted on 


stencil pianos as the “ Standard.” 

Mr. Peck, as shown in these columns, sold stencil 
pianos in the warerooms of Hardman, Peck & Co.,, | 
on Fifth avenue in this city. If there are any stencil 
pianos on sale there now, it will be his own act that 
will bring about the exposé and its consequences, This 
paper is strictly committed to the campaign against 
the stencil, and Mr, Peck will not prove an exception 
if he becomes identified with stencil frauds, 

Fire in Albany. 
FIRE late to-night in the Wendell Music 
Company's building on North Pearl, street, Albany, 

N. Y., caused about $16,000 damage. The fire broke out in 

Pearsall’s photographic gallery, causing a loss of $4,000. 

The Wendeli Music Company’s stock and that of C. R. 

Wright, house furnishing goods, were badly damaged by 

Wright’s loss is $4,000 and the music company’s 

The building is damaged to the extent of $4 000, 

The fire originated in the photo- 





water, 
$5,000. 
Loss is fully insured, 
graphic gallery; cause unknown.—* Times,’’ November 


29. 
MEETING of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 


THE MUSICAL 


said Mr. Farwell, “ but we shall make | 


many | 
He was | 


| credit, 


The Smith Trial. 
| THE trial that began on November 16 in Bos- 
ton known as the Carrie Holmes-Smith contest is of 
| interest to the piano and organ trade because of the 
prominent role played by some of the principals and wit- 
ness in the music trade in former years. 

Mrs. Carrie A. Holmes is the daughter of Henry W. 
Smith, of the former Smith American Organ Company. 
She is the plaintiff, her father being the defendant. When 
Mr. Smith introduced his plush pianos here, known as the 
regal pianos, Mrs. Smith and her husband, Charles Denni- 
son Holmes, took charge of the wareroom, 146 Fifth avenue, 
The regal piano did not succeed and Holmes roundly 
abused his father-in-law, the result being a disagree ment 
and a- lawsuit. 

The case was tried last year, but resulted in a disagree- 
ment of the jury. This is the second trial of the issue. 

Boston * Herald,’’ November 17, 

There was a whole bar full of lawyers present in the first 
session of the superior civil court at 2 o’clock yesterday, 
when the famous $20,000 suit of Mrs. Carrie A. Holmes 
against her father, Henry W. Smith, president of the Smith 
Organ Company, was called. 

The gray haired defendant and the young yet matronly 
plainuff were on hand to contest the point at issue. 
plaintiff was represented by Fales & Mellen and the de- 


| fense by Morse & Rollins. 


The plaintiff in her declaration says that the defendant 
owes her $20,000 for money received from the Smith Organ 


Company and belonging to the plaintiff, together with | 


interest thereon, making in all to date the sum of $20,725. 
The plaintiff further says that on October 2, 1889, there 
stood upon the books of the Smith Organ and Piano Company 
a credit of $20,000 worth of stock, which had been placed 
there as a gift from the defendant; that she had then re- 


| cently married, and her father represented to her that if 
| she should die her husband would be her heir at law and 


would inherit her credit, and requested the plaintiff to 
authorize him, in the event of her death, to collect and 
receive from the company the money she had placed to her 
This order was given with the distinct understand- 
ing that it should not be used except in the event of her 
death. 

But the plaintiff alleges that the defendant secretly pre- 
sented the order and withdrew the gift. The company, 
however, allowed interest on the sum from December 31, 
1889, toJune 1, 1890, amounting to $247.22, and on June 30, 
1890, $485.94 more. 


In June, 1890, there was a break between the father and 
| told that her father had given her $20,000 as a wedding 
gift, but believed she had mentioned the fact to several. 


daughter. At that time the father drew out the credit of 
$20,733.16, with the exception of $8.16, and the balance of 
$20,725 is the sum for which the plaintiff asks, with interest 
for nearly two and a half years. 

Mr. Henry E, Fales, for the plaintiff, plainly set forth the 
case of his client. He told of her father’s opposition to 
her marriage and of his consent when he knew that the 
suitor was not after the bride’s money. In September, 
1889, after their marriage, Mr. Smith wrote his daughter 
an affectionate letter, in which he told her he had given 


| her $20,000 worth of stock. 


Edward Avery was the first witness called, and he tes- 
tified that he drew a willfor Mrs. Holmes in which she gave 
her father the $20,000. He also testified to the fact of the 
order and the agreement that it should not be used until 
after the death ef the plaintiff. 

Albert E. Avery, son of Edward Avery, corroborated his 


| father’s testimony. 


The plaintiff testified as follows: ‘I was married in 
August, 1889. Iam my parents’ only child. The family 
home was at West Newton up to 1881. At that time the 
home was broken up, and my mother and I lived apart from 
my father. 

‘*My relations with my father were very friendly. We 
corresponded regularly. My father then resided in Green- 
field, and my mother and I in Boston. 

** When I visited my father in Greenfield I found his 
family consisted of Miss Helen B. Locklard and two of my 
Uncle Eli’s children. I had not known that Miss Locklard 
was there until I visited my father. Ihad seen her a few 
times when we lived in West Newton.”’ 

At this point the court adjourned until this morning. 


Boston ** Herald,’’ November 18. 


At the opening of the Holmes-Smith case in the first ses- 
sion of the Superior Civil Court this morning Mrs. Carrie 
A. Holmes. the plaintiff, was called. She reviewed the 
course of affairs previous to her marriage and down to Sep- 
tember, 1889. Regarding a letter written in that month by 
her father she said: 

‘*As nearly as I can recollect, this letter said: ‘I have 





A tion, of New York, was held yesterday after- 
noon, too late for the report of rumors of what was 
It is understood that 
they outlined some plan of action in opposition to 
awards at the World's Columbian Exposition. With 
afew minor exceptions every maker of pianos and 
organs (some of whom will exhibit at Chicago) has ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject of awards through 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER. As will be seen in another 
column, they are almost in a majority against the as- 
signment of any form of recognition, and since it is 
the sense of this whole trade it is to be hoped that 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, of New York 
city and vicinity has embraced the entire trade in its 
scheme of opposition. 


done to appear in this issue. 


—We do not believe the following item to be true. It is published in 
the Cohoes, N. Y.** Dispatch,”’ of November 19: “At St. Johnsville, a 
number of people have been discharged from the piano action factory of 
Roth & Engiehardt for illuminating their residence at a Democratic 
jollification meeting held at that place last Saturday evening." 


| this day transferred to your account $20,000 on the books 
| of the Smith American Organ and Piano Company.’ 


‘*T also received a letter from him on October 2, 1889. I 
saw him at his house in Greenwich, Mass., in October, 
after my marriage. I was accompanied by my husband. 
My father spoke of his gift to me and of the pleasure it 
had been to him to be able to contribute it. 

‘*I next saw my father at Thanksgiving. We then ar- 


| ranged to meet in Boston at the office of Mr. Edward Avery. 


On the day fixed we met, and Mr. Avery said that it was 
arranged that I should have half of my mother's allowance, 
as my father had concluded not to let my mother have 
it all. 

‘*In addition, my father urged that I give him an order 
to draw this $20,000 in case of my death, saying that as the 
matter stood now my husband would inherit it. My hus- 
band was perfectly willing to allow the property to revert 
to my father, and I signed the order with his permission. 


| It was the understanding that the order should be used 


only in case of my death. This order my father put in his 
pocket. I never gave him any other order respecting this 
property.” 

‘“‘Did you ever hear your father say that he received 
this stock by virtue of the order? ”’ was asked. 

‘‘He testified in another trial of this case that he re- 
ceived this stock with the accrued interest, and that the 
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The | 











stock he received was the identical stock he had given 
me.’’ 

In the cross-examination the witness identified a power 
of attorney she had given her father when she received 
the stock, giving him full power to manage the same. 
She also identified the order she had given him to be used 
after her death and the will she made September 19, 1889, 
bequeathing to her father the stock in question. 

An agreement of the husband, Charles Dennison Holmes, 
signed August 9, 1889, was introduced, in which he waived 
all claim to any property his wife might receive or 
inherit. 

The witness denied that a letter presented by the de- 
fense was written by her. It was written on a Quincy 
House letter sheet, and the witness admitted that she was 
stopping at the house about the time that the letter was 
written. 

The envelope in which she sent the will to her father she 
identified, but denied that she had also inclosed the order 
to be used after her death, and also another draft of order 
for the immediate transfer of the stock. 

The letter she refused to admit; the will and the two 
orders were all produced so folded as to go together into 
the envelope in question, and were shown the witness, but 
she denied that she had ever placed them in the envelope. 

A letter was introduced which the plaintiff said she 
thought she might have written. In-it she referred to her 
mother as ‘‘madam,”’ and said she did not believe Mrs. 
Smith would go abroad, but thought that she had lent some 
money to «the gang.”’ 

Witness denied that she had ever warned her father 
against her mother, or had tried to get him to transfer any 
property to her in order to protect himself against any 
action her mother might take. 

‘*Did you have any conversation with your father about 
making such a transfer and writing a letter to lead your 
mother to believe it was a gift? ’’ asked Mr. Morse. 

**T never did.”’ 

Mr. Morse, for the defense, put in a paper in which Mr. 
Smith gave the witness all his property in Greenwich, 
Mass., subject to the life lease of Helen B. Lockhard. A 
letter was also entered in which the defendant said he 
made this transfer of his property with full confidence in 
his daughter’s integrity. 

The witness testified that in July, 1890, she called at the 
office of the Smith Organ Company with her husband, and 
was informed by Samuel D. Smith that her father had the 
stock transferred back to him. She denied that she had 
acquiesced in silence to this transfer. 

She also denied saying in the spring of 1890 that, now 
she had all her father’s property, she proposed to put him 
under guardianship. She had never told her father that 


| her mother would sue for a divorce. 


The witness did not remember anyone to whom she had 


When pressed she was unable to give the name of anyone 
who had learned the fact from her. 

She denied that she had attempted to create any trouble 
between her father and his brother, Samuel D. Smith, or to 
induce her father to give the control of his property to her 
husband. ae ; 

The witness wrote one letter giving the Smith Organ 
Company management a scorching, and comparing its 
inertia to the push of Mr. Charles Dennison Holmes, and 
said they would rather ‘‘a d——d sight liedormant.’”’ The 
letter read as follows : 

January 11, 1890. 

My Dear Pa—We had a “bon bouche"’ from you for breakfast, and I 
have just time for aline experimental.” __ p 

We do not think there is any danger of making the instrument stale. It 
must be got before the public in every way feasible, and don’t be in too 
great a hurry for results ; they are bound to come. i : 

There is more business, more push and everything that is what it 
should be in one square inch of your dear frame than in the whole corpor- 
sity up at the factory, and it is all we can do to keep them alive while you 
“"hut for Cha ley’s unfailing spirit and life I think they would rather dig 
a hole and die, but they have to stir up and kick a little once in a while; 
but they had a d—— sight rather lie dormant. 

The witness decreed that the ‘‘ moral ’’ contained in the 
last sentence was hers, but outside that abbreviation 
thought that the letter might all be hers. 

At this point the court adjourned for the noon recess. 

No other daily reports were published until this in the 


Boston ‘‘ Herald ’? November 24: 

The Holmes-Smith case, which has been so long con- 
tested, was given to the jury last evening. Judge Bishop, 
in his charge, ordered the jury to find for the defendant 
in the matter of the $87.50 said to be due on the plaintiff's 
allowance. He did this because the allowance was a vol- 
untary one, and Mr. Smith had a right to step it when he 
pleased. : 

The decision, he said, did not, however, affect the main 
question, whether or not the defendant gave 704 shares of 
the Smith Organ Company, worth $20,000, to the plaintiff. 

The jury retired at 5:30 o’clock to deliberate on the case, 
and at 7 0’clock were taken out tosupper. At 10:30 0’cleck 
no decision had been arrived at, and orders were left should 
they come to any conclusion to render a sealed verdict. 


The Verdict. 


In the see-saw of justice it is the defendant that now 
wins in the Holmes-Smith case. 

Thanksgiving day morning at 7:30 the jury, who 
had been out all night, came to an agreement, and Judge 
Bishop, happening to be in the building, was called in and 
received the verdict. 

It read for the defendant, and Mr. Henry W. Smith will 
retain the custody of the $20,000 he once transferred to 
his daughter, Mrs. Carrie A. Holmes, the plaintiff in this 
case. 

When the case was tried before the jury found for the 
plaintiff in the full sum of $20,000, but in returning the 
answer in polling the jury one of the jurymen said ‘*No”’ 
when he meant to say ‘' Yes.” 

He attempted to correct it, but the Supreme Court ruled, 
on the exceptions, that there must be a new trial. 

It is the second trial which has occupied the attention of 
the first session of the Superior Court for a week, which 
has reversed the finding of the other trial.—Boston ‘ Her- 
ald,’? November 25. 
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EXPOSITION 
PROBLEMS 


—- = 


HE appearance of a definite decision on the part 


of the 


i 


position Commission to bestow medals and diplomas | 


upon musical instruments, notwithstanding the over- 


whelming demand 


preliminary curiosities of the coming world’s fair. 
Here is alarge industry protesting against awards, 
against the expense connected with the dispensing 
and acceptance of awards, indicating that it places 


no value upon them, and yet compelled to compete | 


for them, 
We shall, therefore, expect other and stranger 
curiosities than this during the conduct of the exposi- 


tion when the excitement incident to it will make the | 


situation exceedingly interesting. 
Naturally the next step, after deciding that awards 


must be accepted, will be the plan embracing the na- 


ture and character of the same, and following upon 
this will be the naming of the judges. 


Classification of 1876. 

Musical instruments at the Philadelphia Exposition 
were placed in Group XXV,, Class 327, They were 
divided in this class as follows : 

1. Percussion instruments—drums, tambourines, 
bals, triangles. 

Pianos. 

3. Stringed instruments, other than pianos. 

4. Automatic instruments, music boxes. 

5. Wind instruments of metal and of wood. 

. Harmoniums. 

Church organs and similar instruments. 
Speaking machines. 

9. Vocal music. 

Such a subdivision would to-day be considered su- 
perannuated and impracticable. Under the heading 
of pianos should go all other keyed musical instru- 
ments, Stringed instruments should be confined to 
all instruments of the violin class—banjos, guitars, 
zithers, mandolins, harps, &c. Automatic and self 
playing instruments should be under one group; 


cym- 


some of the makers of self playing instruments re- | 


sent the statement that their instruments are auto- 
matic, 

Wind instruments properly classified in the 
above list, but harmoniums do no longer exist. A 
subdivision of reed instruments must be created to 
embrace all keyed instruments of the reed class, 
Instead of church organs, pipe organs should make a 
distinct subdivision. A subdivision of all kinds of 
devices used in the study of music in all of its de- 
partments would be one of the most interesting 
and in this all the miscellaneous musical in- 


are 


groups, 
ventions should be exhibited. 

But in addition to all this there should be a divi- 
sion devoted entirely to the great industries that pro- 
duce the various parts that go into the make-up of 
pianos, organs and other musical instruments, Here 
must be seen actions, keys, felt, hammers, strings, 
plates, reeds and reed boards, sound boards and 
cases, trusses, panels, stools, scarfs and even packing 
boxes—for thereis no doubt that a great improvement 
could be made in the system of packing pianos, and 
a little competition in that direction would do no 
harm, We therefore see that the system of classifi- 
cation of this department must be radically changed 
to conform with the conditions of 1892. 


Judges of 1876, 
The judges of Group XXV, were as follows : 
FOREIGN, 
Sir Wm. Thompson, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Jul. Schiedmeyer,...,.....++: . 
E. Levasseur 
P. F. Kupka,,. 
DR, He Gs 5 Fash eh tS nk ved Desc eeawiads'se Switzerland. 
AMERICAN, 
Joseph Henry, LL.D. (Secretary Smith- 
sonian Institute),............0060+ 
F. A, P, Barnard, S,T.D., LL.D, (Colum. 
bia College).... ++» +New York. 
J. BE. Hilgard....50%.....+000e se e000 e009 Washington, D.C, 
J. C, WBOU S acigveccn coves esos +++eeeAnn Arbor, Mich. 
H. K. ONVGr, case scdecvcrececrcons seeeye Salem, Mass, 
Geo, F, Bristow,,...-.. ++eeeyNew York, 


The special judges to whom was delegated the 


, F.R.S,...Great Britain. 


be 


. Washington, D.C. 


ee eeweeer 


committee of awards of the Chicago Ex- | 


and sentiment of the piano and | 
and organ trade against such a course, is one of the | 


musical instruments—that is the judges of Class 327 
| of this Group XXV.—were Messrs. Oliver, Schied- 
| meyer, Bristow and Kupka. 
| gave everyone the first prize, everyone the last prize. 
|The phraseology used in the diplomas, in order to 
| succeed in pleasing all competitors, constituted such 
a definite advance over the methods of Talleyrand in 
| the use of language that it marked a new era in the 
science of diplomacy. There is such an object lesson 
in a comparison of most of the awards that we are 
tempted to reproduce a few to confirm the good 
/sense exhibited by the piano and organ manufactur- 
ers in opposing any system of awards in 1892. 


Some Awards of 1876. 
There must have been considerable hilarity among 


‘the judges of this sub-committee on musical instru- | 


| ments just before they made their final report in the 
| last comparisons of the now famous diplomas. 
least we conclude that this is so from the fact that 
| these diplomas must inevitably produce risibility 
| when compared to-day. A few will do. 
them all would constitute a farce. 


| diplomas or awards that cover parallel points, avoid- 
ing the fulsome introductions to most of them: 


[Croucn & Warren OrGan Company, Derrorr.]} 
Good quality of tone, with volume and purity. 
[Burperr OrGcan Company, Erie.) 

Good quality of tones produced and success in voicing. 

[Perovset, Perron & Co., Naw Yor«.] 

Excellent and even quality of tone, sonorous yet delicate * * * quiet | 
in action of bellows and keys. 

[Dominton OrGan Company, 

Pure and satisfying tone by their method of voicing. 

tic touch, 


Canapa.] 
* © * Anelas- | 


BowMANVILLE, 


[B. SHonincer Orcan Company, New Haven.) 
Good instruments at a price rendering them possible to a large class of | 


purchasers. * * * Producing novel and pleasing effects. 


The wording in these awards was called the “re- | 
| port.” Compare these reports with the report on the | 
| Exhibit of the Acoustic Apparatus of Dr. Koenig, of | 
Paris, the celebrated maker of tuning forks, the re- | 
port having been made by a different sub-committee. 
There is something definite and conclusive about this 
report. It vibrates in definite beats. 

Of the exhibit of Dr. Koenig, as a whole, it may be said that there is no 
other in the present international exhibition which surpasses it in scien- 
tific interest, 

Compare this with the above reports on reed or- 

gans and analyse the few reed organ reports. In the 
| Burdett report there is a suggestion that a good 
| quality of tones (?) can be produced without success- 
| ful voicing, and in the Peloubet-Pelton report a par- 
ticular stress iss laid upon the fact that the bellows | 
and keys work without noise. How absurd! Is 
there any necessity to go any deeper into the reed 
organ report? The wonder is that these four gentle- 
men could have afforded to sign such a report. 

When we reach pianos we find an apparent design 
to avoid all contest, and make every piano man happy 
by avoiding all conjectural possibilities. The state- 
ments are straightforward and guiltless of circumlo- 
cution. Here are a few: 


Geo. Steck & Co., New York. .. 
C, M., Stieff, Baltimore 
Schomacker Piano Company, Philadelphia 
J. McDonald, Williamsport 

A. Faas & Co., Philadelphia 
Kranich & Bach, New York 
Hinzler, Rosen & Co., Louisville 
Hazleton Brothers, New York 

J. G. Malmsji, Gothenburg, Sweden Good workmanship 
Herman Koch, St. Petersburg, Russia... . ...Excellence of worsmanship 
Decker Brothers, New York..........-....-.+- Excellence of workmanship 
Hallet & Davis, Boston Excellence of workmanship 
J, Trost & Co., Zurich, Switzerland............. Pleasant (?) workmanship 
Rud. Ibach Sohn, Barmen, Germany Good workmanship 
G. Schwechten, Berlin, Germany Good workmanship 
J, Brinsmead & Sons, London, England Excellence of workmanship 
Albert Weber, New York Excellence of workmanship 
Chickering & Sons, Boston Thoroughness of workmanship 


On the subject of workmanship this is all we can 
find in the records, It will be observed that there is 
total absence of moral courage displayed in the jug- 
glery of these qualifying terms, and this is another 
aid in arriving at the reasons on the part of the piano 
manufacturers for opposing awards at the Chicago 
exposition, Why should they run any risks of having 
this thing repeated ? 


The Judges of 1892, 

It will be found extremely difficult properly to fill 
the positions of judges of the musical exhibit at this 
exposition of 1892, Musical instruments have ad- 
vanced far above the standard of 1876, and this time 


Good workmanship 

Good workmanship 

Good quality of workmanship 
..Good quality of workmanship 
Good workmanship 

Good workmanship 

Excellence of workmanship 


| delectable duty of determining the relative merits of opinion to make some definite utterances. 


They did nobly. They | 





At | 


To publish | 
We shall merely | 
reproduce the official language of those parts of the | 


T 


stbececescccenseces ve Solid workmanship | 





the judges may be compelled by force of public 





Themen, 
therefore, who are to fulfill these important functions 
must have three requisites. 

First, like Caesar’s wife, they must be above sus- 
picion, In the next place they must be men who 
have a theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
construction of musical instruments ; and, thirdly, 
they must be endowed with scientific and artistic ac- 
complishments, 

Where are such men to be found to-day? Weare 
open to suggestions, We should like to hear from 
those of our readers chiefly interested in this im- 
portant question the names of some men or of. one 
man who could fill the three requisites; a man 
wholly unprejudiced, who can view the various in- 


| struments uninfluenced, except by the effects of his 


own intelligent observations, and who is self con- 
scious of his ability to accept such atrust. Let us 
have some names. 








AWARDS. 


eens 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin’s Position. 


HE two letters of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company which follow will be read with 
interest by all who are actively engaged in opposing 


| the granting of awards at Chicago, since Mason & 
Hamlin are the leaders of those few who are in favor 
of the scheme, 


Their letter of June 6 to Director 
General Davis shows that they have not been idle in 
urging their claims for recognition on the grounds of 


| the advisability of special notice for departures from 
| the conventional form of construction, and their letter 


to THE MUSICAL COURIER outlines the position of all 


| those who, having commenced manufacturing since 


the Centennial, desire that their product should be 


| graded in comparison with older makes : 


edt , Boston, November 26, 1822, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


Referring to your article in this week’s issue entitled ‘* 93 
Firms Against Awards,’’ will you kindly publish the en- 
closed copy of our letter to Geo. R. Davis, Esq., Director 
General, written June 6th. We would only add that we 
cannot see the justice of allowing no awards for the piano 
and organ industry when all other lines are given the priv- 
ilege of competition. It seems to us that those makers 
who do not favor awards at Chicago in ’93 have a very 
simple remedy—namely, toenter their goods for exhibition 
only. A number of the world’s most famous piano manu- 
facturers had their opportunity at Philadelphia in ’76 and 
made the most of it by obtaining the highest awards. If 
they do not wish to compete at Chicago they need not, but 
some of us who did not make pianos in ’76 most emphati- 
cally do wish to compete. Why should we not be allowed 
the same opportunity that Chickering, Decker, Steinway, 
Weber, Knabe and others had in 1876? Let us have fair 
play! Very truly yours, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO Company, 
By Edw. P. Mason, Prest. 


Boston, June 6, 1892. 
R. Davis, Esg., Director General Columbian World's 
Fair, Chicago, lil: 

Dear Sirn—Regarding the position taken by American 
piano manufacturers that pianos should not receive awards 
at the world’s fair—to which we ourselves subscribed—may 
we be permitted to point out that this movement has 
especial reference to general awards, i. ¢., awards for 
general excellence? 

We desire to respectfully but emphatically urge that 
special awards should be allowed, i. ¢., awards for special 
improvements, 

While it is probably impossible for any jury to decide 
that any one piano is justly entitled to the highest award 
as being in the general sense the best piano made, yet it is 
quite practicable to bestow special awards for particular 
or radical improvements in the art of piano construction. 
And it is only right and fair that those who have originated 
such improvements should receive credit for them. Differ- 
ent makers have introduced and patented various improve- 
ments, which, taken in the aggregate, have brought the 
piano to its present highly ay op style. Some of these 
improvements are naturally of more consequence than 
others, and certainly a number ef them may be said to 
have been so important as to mark a radical advance in 
the art of piano construction. 

We claim that one of the greatest special or radical im- 
provements of this sort in recent years is our own im- 
proved and patented mode of stringing, known as the 
‘* Mason & Hamlin Screw Stringer.’’ Indeed it is recog- 
nized as such by many competent judges, and we feel that 
in fairness to American ingenuity and manufactures it is 
erititled to some special award or honorable mention at the 
world’s fair of 1893. Very respectfully, 

Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CoMPANY. 
Edw. P. Mason, President. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 
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Curcaco, November 26, 1802. 


How They Commence. 

T seems to be a comparatively easy thing to 
| begin manufacturing pianos nowadays, particularly in 
the great Western country. You have only to start a 
small plant almost anywhere, or let it be known that you 
sre a live man and an experienced piano workman and are 
going to make pianos, when behold! you are offered land, 
factory and, in some instances, money to become a resident 
of some enterprising town which desires to benefit by the 
introduction or increase in its manufacturing industries, 
Hardly any of the late concerns but have profited by this 
desire on the part of such towns. I can think without try- 
ing of nine of them now, and of those nine there isn’t one 
which is not making atleast a qualified success, and some 
have dated their whole success from the date of their en- 
trance into the town, which was in its turn benefited by the 
move, 

Of course this has not been done without work and good, 
intelligent effort, but they have been assisted by aclannish 
feeling on the part of the people in the locality, which cer- 
tainly aided the concerns materially. 

Of these nine makers of pianos which I have in mind, 
only two are cheap pianos, four of them can be considered 
medium grade, and three are certainly entitled by reason 
of the workmanship, material and artistic qualities to be 
classed among the best grade of pianos. 

Some might possibly question this statement, but I am 
very sure that this classification is not out of the way, 
and by itone must see that the larger numbersof manu- 
facturers in this part of the country are not inclined to nor 
de they turn out cheap goods, as is generally credited to 
them, though it is quite true that the plants which do pro- 
duce the largest number by far are those which make cheap 
pianos. And this is just as undoubtedly true in the city 
of Chicago as in the East, for that matter, as at the points 
to which I refer, and there will be a millennium when it is 
otherwise, because most people, after all, buy a piano for 
a piece ef furniture and with no regard whatever for any 
of the musical qualities. 

Cheap Violin Bows. 

Did you ever see a violin bow which looked so cheap and 

so utterly useless that you wondered what it was made for 





and who bought it? I was told by a gentleman familiar 
with the small goods trade that it was worth 75 cents to 
put fresh hair in a good bow; at the same time there were 
many bows sold at 75 cents the dozen with the hair in. 


The Harmony Company. 

The Harmony Company is a new establishment for the 
manufacture of banjos, guitars, mandolins and drums. 
The company is located on North Green street, near Chicago 
avenue, and they have capitalized in the sum of $25,000, 
most of which, lam informed, is owned by the workmen. 
The president is Mr. John J. Keily, the secretary and 
treasurer is Mr. James F. Sweeney. Mr. Schultz is super- 
intendent and Mr, Hylmer Scheider is foreman of the 
mandolin department. The goods which they turn out 
are excellently well made, and their orders from the trade 
are already liberal and they are filling them promptly. 
They have some 37 men at work, and have a nice plant, 
with room to work 100 men when it becomes necessary for 
them to do so. 

The Columbians Reorganize. 


The Columbian Organ and Piano Company have re- 
organized their company, and in the reorganization Mr. 
Jacob R. Hessler and Mr. J. D. Van Etten retire from all 
connection with the institution. No one is in any way 
connected with this prosperous young company except Mr. 
John S. Woollacott and Mr. Wm. H. Howard. The com- 
pany recently had a small fire, but I am told that but 
little delay will be caused by it and that the damage was 
small, 

In Chicago and Out of It, 
P. J. Healy has gone to Baltimore, New York and 
Boston. Mr. Calvin Whitney was here this week. Mr. W. 
H, Guernsey, of Jacob Brothers, was also a visitor. Mr. 
Guernsey's main object was to secure space at the expo- 
sition, which has been done to the extent of 224 feet. This 
space had been assigned the house before, but had not 
been accepted previously to now. Mr. C. G. Cheney, of 
Ivoryton, Conn., has been spending a few days in the city, 
as has Mr. C. J. Cobleigh, of Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Nathan 
Ford, of St. Paul, Minn., was also in town. 


Mr. 


Starck & Strack Increase. 
The Starck & Strack Piano Company have been obliged 
by the increase in their business to lease another floor in 
the building 171 South Canal street. 


Horses and Harmony. 
Here is something newin the way of a reading notice 





that must have been evolved by ye editor as a supplement 
to the display ‘‘ad.’’ in ‘‘Clark’s Horse Review: ” 

‘If you wish to obtain the best horses breed to the best, 
and if you wish to secure the sweetest music obtain the 
best instruments, which are manufactured by Lyon & 
Healy, 156 to 164 State street, Chicago.” 


Important Change in Grand Rapids. 

Harry C. Plimpton, of the Mason & Hamlin Co., says Mrs. 
Leckerby has bought the stock of C. S, Hartman in Grand 
Rapids for $26,000, and will open up a big business there. 
Mrs. Leckerby had previously purchased the building for 
$200,000, which included the piano and organ leases, in 
fact everything except the stock of pianos and organs, 
which latter was in this $26,000 purchase, so that there is 
now a new concern in Grand Rapids termed Mrs. L. C. 
Lockerby. 

R. M. Webb’s Chicago House. 

Mr. Wm. O. Joy is in the city representing Mr. Robt. M. 
Webb’s line of piano materials and is calling particular at- 
tention to the new piano wire made by the old house of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., of Trenton, N. J., of which excellent 
things are said already. There can be no reason why first- 
class wire should not be made here, and from all accounts 
thisis. Of this new wire the writer saw some tests made 
recently in New York which were thoroughly satisfactory. 


That Stengway Stencil. 

In explanation of the unfortunate position in which the 
S. L. Heuse Company has been placed in connection with 
the recent attempt to swindle a buyer by stencilling one of 
their pianos ‘‘Stengway’”’ by an auctioneer of the name 
of Schencke, who sold it to a customer as a Steinway 
piane, it must be said in justice to the S. L. House Com- 
pany that they knew nething about the transaction until 
the facts were brought to their knowledge. They did sell 
some pianos to this man Schencke, who so far as can be 
learned did fraudulently represent it to be a Stengway, 
which anyone can see was meant to approximate so nearly 
to the name of Steinway as to be almost prima facie evi- 
dence of an intended fraud. 

But the receipt for the money, $135, was signed by the 
finisher at the factory (ene H. A. Smith), who had no 
authority to sign for the S. L. House Company, and who 
signed thedocument without reading it, at the instance of 
the man Schencke, took the money and turned it over to 
Mr. S. L. House as money paid by Schencke. 

It is truly an unfortunate affair for the S. L. House Com- 
pany, but they were not to blame in the matter, the 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! | 
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box with a limited set of tunes is now 
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party who is to blame, so far as the circumstances are 
known now, being the man Schencke, aided by the cupidity 
of people who will buy bargains at fake auctiomand private 


sales. 

The S, L. House Company have always been considered 
as reputable people, and this affair will probably be a 
warning to them to look out in the future to dispose of 
their product to reputable dealers only. 


ALBANY. 
—_—- 
RK. W. Tanner & Son. 
W. TANNER & SON have been for several 
years working on an anti-friction caster, and have 


. 
thought more than once that perfection had been reached, 
but when put to the practical test it has been found want- 
ing in some particular, The experience and points gained 
in these many experiments have finally resulted in an anti- 
friction caster, which they have thoroughly tested and 
found to be at Jast a perfect success. 

The casters have been submitted to several of the lead- 
ing manufacturers in New York, who have placed them on 
pianos and have acknowledged their superiority over the 
commen caster so universally used. 

The probabilities are that Tanner & Son will place the 
entire sale with one of the New York supply men who is 
anxious to obtain control of them, 

In the other departments of their business there has 
been a steady gain during the year. In pedal guards, 
pedal feet and brackets and action brackets they are doing 
a large trade. 

Their mouse proof pedal feet are now being used by a 
majority of the piano manufacturers, who value the novel 
little device for preserving from destruction the action of 
the instrument. 

Marshall & Wendall., 

Warshall & Wendall have just completed a new style 
case piano, which they catalogue No. 22, 

It is 2 inches higher than any previous'y made by them, 
and as it is handsome in design they anticipate for it a very 
favorable consideration among the dealers. 

The affairs of this company were never in better shape 
than at present. Since Mr. McKinney has had the manage. 
ment, almost a year, he has infused a sort of new life into 
it, straightened out many of the little snarls which were 
both unpleasant and detrimental, and everything about 
the place now denotes concentrated action and harmony. 


The Gray boys are doing a good retail business. It’s a 
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excellent instruments, the old reliable Boardman & Gray, 
they do not push more for a wholesale trade. They could 
just as well be making twice as many pianos a week as 
they are now doing, and place them, too, safely. But they 
don’t seem to look at it in that light exactly, feeling that 
as long as they are doing a neat, safe little business that’s 
wellenough. The trouble is that, situated as they are in 
a small city with the sharpest kind of competition, the 
output of their instruments at retail near home is com- 
paratively limited, and it is necessary for them to extend 
their field of operation to all parts of the State to find an 
outlet for even the small number they are producing. 

A few_reliable agencies, besides the two or three they 
now have placed in the East, would make a big difference 
in their business. 

Frank Thomas. 

Frank Thomas passed Thanksgiving in New York, and 
remained over aconple of daysto replenish his stock of 
pianos. 

He believes in keeping in stock a good assortment of the 
different makes he is handling. 

The Knabe, Steck and Sohmer are good ones to select 
from, and for a cheap one Mr. Thomas has one he calls the 
‘*Royal,”’ which is made for him and so stenciled on the 
fallboard. 

He carries one of the most attractive stocks of small 
goods that you will find in a day’s travel; Lyon & Healy’s 
guitars, mandolins and banjos, and the S. S. Stewart ban. 
jos in all sizes, and for the holiday season a big line of 
music boxes. 

Cluett & Sons, 

Down at Cluett & Sons they are rejoicing over the sale 
on Friday of a Steinway parlor grand, for which they ob- 
tained $1,500, it being an instrument made specially attrac 
tive by the rarely beautiful mahogany veneer which was 
used, 

It was the intention of Messrs. Steinway & Sons to use 
this piano for exhibition purposes at the Chicago fair, but 
Mr. Shaw, manager for the Cluett Albany branch, wanted 
it for a customer, and of course got it. 

The Erie piano has been added to the Cluett line. For 
the money they consider it as good a piano as there is in 
the market. 

A New House, 

Jacob Leonard & Son, the book publishers, at 31 Maiden 
lane, have put in a stock of pianos, presided over by Mr. 
D. M. Hyser. 

The Mason & Hamlin is their leader, followed by the 
Wegman, McCammon, Sterling and New England. 





great pity that with their facilities and well-known and 


In the Leonard warerooms was a relic in the shape of a 


square piano built by the United Piano Makers’ Stock Com- 
pany, of New York. 

This company consisted in part of the workmen who left 
Steinway & Sons at the time of the strike some 20 years 
ago, and formed a co-operative stock company to make 
pianos, They manufactured only a very few, some three 
or four, and then the strike having been adjusted they all 
went back to their former employment. 

The pianos they made, if the one in Leonard & Son’s 
wareroom is a specimen, were very creditable instruments, 
as this one, although showing use, was in splendid condi- 
tion. The case, made of rosewood, was handsome and in 
an excellent state of preservation. 


SYRACUSE. 








Chase & Smith, 


HASE & SMITH have just closed a deal 

whereby they become the agents for the Gilde- 

meester & Kroeger pianos, having an extensive territory 
given them. 

This make gives additional strength to their already 
strong line. 

John Summers, who resigned on November 1 from the 
Emerson warerooms in New York to take a position with 
Chase & Smith, is settling down to selling pianos with a 
vengeance. 

He is well pleased with Chase & Smith as employers and 
Syracuse as a home. 

The Cornet piano has found a home with this firm. 


The New Moody Store. 

Mr. Moody, iru associated with Mr, Chase, and 
composing the firm of Chase & Moody, has established 
himself as a dealer on Fayette street. He has for his 
leader the Steck, and in addition the popular Pease and 
Boardman & Gray. 

Mr. Moody is well liked in Syracuse and will have a 


share of the trade. 
Leiter Brothers. 

Leiter Brothers seem to delight in making it agreeable 
for any number that happens to float into their place ; the 
more the merrier with them, and noise doesn’t seem to 
worry them or interfere with business. Saturday evening 
last may have been an exception, but at one time there 
were five different instruments all going at the same time 
and no two in harmony. ‘Customers and friends,’’ Mr. 
Leiter said. 

A piano, cornet, mandolin, guitar, and a big darky work- 
ing an accordeon for all there wasin it, all going at the 
same time, all playing differenttunes and within a space of 
50 square feet, is a trifle wearing, it would seem, but they 
didn’t mind it. 

They have taken the agency for the Jewett pianos, and 
will push them in this section. 
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THE AFOLIAN. 


THE CREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES. 


D 





ENDORSEMENTS. 


ANTON SEIDL; ‘1 take no hesitation in 
saying that I consider the Molian a most useful and 
meritorious invention.”’ 

JEAN DE RESZKE: “The Molian affords 
the performer every facility for interpreting the 
music with feeling and sentiment.”’ 

LUIGI ARDITI; ‘1 recognize it as one of 


the greatest inventions of the century.” 


J. LASSALLE; ‘1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the Alolian, not-only to the uneducated music 
lovers, but to musicians as well.”’ 

P. 8S. GILMORE; “The Molian will bring 
into the family circle a class of music rarely listened 
to except in the concert room or theatre.” 

SOFIA SCALCHT: “To the thousands of 
music lovers throughout the world I heartily recom- 
mend the Molian. It will lead to a greater appre- 
ciation of all that is best in our divine art.” 

PABLO SARASATE: “As a musical in- 
strument the Afolian is artistic in the true sense of 
the word. I truly believe this wonderful instrument 
is destined for a great future.”’ 

S. B. MILLS; ‘Before hearing the Aolian 
I had ulways supposed it was a mere mechanical 
invention, and as such not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Permit me to acknowledge my error 
and heartily congratulate you on your splendid 
contribution to the world of music.” 


ANY ONE 


Can learn in a few days to play upon an Molian 
with correct expression any piece of music ever 
composed, 


THE MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


Or tone color can be varied entirely at the will 
of the player, the Aolian responding as promptly 
to any change in tempo, or degree of power, from 
the softest pianissimo to a loud fortissimo, as a 
well drilled orchestra under the baton of an ex- 
perienced director. 


ZEOLIAN REPERTOIRE 


Is unlimited. Any piece of music ever published 
can be obtained for this wonderful instrument. All 
music for the Molian is arranged from the full 
orchestral score, and is therefore more perfect than 
a simple piano or organ arrangement. 


“AS AN EDUCATOR THE AZOLIAN 
STANDS UNRIVALED” 
Is the verdict of all who have used them or 
watched their use in the home. Even children soon 
develop a taste for and acquaintance with the best 
compositions and ignore the mass of musical trash 
with which the country is flooded. 








PROMINENT PATRONS. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

J. Prerponr MorGan, 

Wn. ROCKEFELLER, 

LELAND STANFORD, 

NorMAN L, MUNRO, 

Epmunp C. STANTON, 

Joun R. HEGEMAN, 

SAMUEL H. CRAmp, 

J. Hoop Wricut, 

H, O. ARMOUR, 

Wo. T. Hev_murn, Jr., 

D. M. HiILpReTu, 

IsAAc MILBANK, 

E. W. LONGFELLow, 

DANIEL FROHMAN, 

RICHARD STEVENS, 

F. BRANDRETH, 

W. T. BUCKLEy, 

F, L. MorRELL, 

ERNEST CARTER, 

Frev’k Kepret, 

Gro. N. Curtis, J. W. Curtis, 

Wo. H. BEeErs, Wn. D. ELLIs, 
and over two thousand others. 


A. J. DREXEL, 
OGDEN GOELET, 
J. A. Bostwick, 
Tuos. A. Epison, 
Gro, W. CHILDs, 
SPENCER TRASK, 
Tuos. R. McLean, 
Geo. J. Goutp, 
EuGENE Hicorns, 
F, G, Bourne, 
H. S. Lercu, 

D. C. LEEcH, 
Jos. MILBANK, 

J. G. Powers, 

R. Hoyt, 

F, T. WALL, 

M. C. D. Borpen, 
W. D. BaRNeEs, 
A. G. Hopces, 
F. G. Terrt, 

E. R. LApEw, 
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who favor us with a call. 
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extend to all a cordial invitation to come and see the ASOLIAN. Visitors are not asked to purchase. 
Our salesman will be found polite and attentive, and will take pleasure in playing the ASOLIAN for all 
Sold for cash or by subscription. 


18 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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FIAZELTON 


“THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS 
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BROTHERS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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«—_+- APPEAL T0 THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~—»>— 


Nos. 34+ & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 



























PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


IN WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
183e. CONCORD, N. H. 1822. 


pease FRATI & C0. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paeumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


For Shows, Dancing Halis, &c, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 
AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMARNY. 








SUMMIT MFG. Cm, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 


wimporter 2nd Musical Instruments 
Ever 
tnd, 









Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ircacway. Mew York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIAN OS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR F.FTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
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A CHICAGO 
TRADE DINNER. 


— &— 


HANKSGIVING EVE, Wednesday, November 
T 23, was celebrated by the Chicago Music Trade 
with a great dinner at the Union League Club, The 
diagram on this page presents the names of those 





members who attended and the guests of the asso- 





H, C, DICKINSON. 
(Hamilton Organ Co,) 


W. C. HOLLAND, 
(Hamilton Organ Co.) 


F. G. THEARLE, 


(S. Chicago,) 


H. W. FAIRBANKS. 
(Bradbury Piano Co,) 


CHARLES STANLEY, 
(Reed & Sons.) 


M. H, DUCEY, 


(Grand Rapids Piano Case Co.) 


A. H. REED. 
(Reed & Sons.) 


LOUIS DEDERICK. 
(Manufacturers Piano Co.) 


ADAM SCHNEIDER. 
(Julius Bauer & Co.) 


JAMES HAWXHURST. 
(Bradbury Co.) 


CHAS, C. CURTISS 
(Manufacturers’ Piano Co.) 


. SHONINGER. 
(B. Shoninger Co.) 


PLATT GIBBS, 
(Chicago Music Co.) 


Cc. N, POST 
(Lyon & Healy.) 


J. E. HALL. 


(Musicat Courter.) 


C, B. HARGER, 
(** Indicator."”) 


R, B, GREGORY. 
(Lyon & Healy.) 


P. J. Healy, Mr, R. B. Gregory, Mr. C. N. Post, Mr. J. 
P, Byrne, Mr. O, L, Fox, Mr. C. C. Curtiss, Major Cc. F. 
Howes (of the Hallet & Davis Company, of Boston), 
Mr. W. L. Bush, Mr, Emil Liebling, Mr. Henry Reed, 
Mr. Daniel F, Treacy, Mr. I. N. Rice and Mare A. 
Blumenberg, of THE MusICAL CourIER, New York. 
Among the most important matters discussed were 
the condition of the exposition matters as far as they 
related to the exhibit of the music trade, particularly 
animadverted to by Mr. Camp and theeffort that is to 
be made by the Chicago Music Trade to have Mr. Camp 
re-elected as one of the World's Fair directors for the 
next year put in form ofa motion by Mr. C. C, Curtiss, 





Stress was laid upon Mr, Camp's great service in be- 


W. L. 


J. O. TWICHELL, 


W. H. HOWARD, 


J. 8. WOLLACOTT, 
(Columbian Organ and Piano Co.) 


E. M. EASTMAN. 
(Tonk & CO,) 


PHIL. 


H, M. CABLE. 
(Chicago Cottage Organ Co.) 


WwW. W. GRIGGS, 
W. N. METRE. 
(Chicago Cottage Organ Co,) 


J. A. NEWMAN, 
(Newman Bros. Co.) 


Cc. W. NEWMAN. 
(Newman Bros, Co,) 


D. TREACY. JOHN H. REARDON. 
(New England Piano Co.) 


(Davenport & Treacy Co,) 


I. N. RICE. 
(Rice-Macy Co.) 


CRAWFORD CHENEY. 
(Comstock, Cheney & Co.) 


R. W. CROSS, 
(Rice-Macy Co,) 


J. P. BYRNE. 
(Lyon & Healy.) 


MULANEY. 
& Healy.) 


T. 2. 
(Lyon 





BUSH. 
(Bush & Gerts Co.) 


M. E. STRACK. 
(Starck & Strack.) 


L, H. MARSTON. 


A. STARCK. 
(Starck & Strack,) 


MAJOR C, F, HOWES. 
(Hallet & Davis Co.) 


EDGAR C, SMITH. 
CW. W. Kimball Co.) 


O, A. FIELD. 
(jesse French Piano and 
Organ Co., St. Louis.) 


HARRY MANNING. 


GEO. D. WHITON. 
(New England Piano Co,) 


JULIUS N, BROWN. 
(Julius N, Brown Co.) 


CHAS, S. BRAINARD. 
(S. Brainard’s Sons Co.) 


EMIL LIEBLING, 
(W. W. Kimball Co.) 


GEO, P. BENT. 


J. F. CONOVER, 
(Conover Piano Co.) 


for freight delivery from New York to a given point 
South or Southwest; it took two and three weeks for 
Chicago freight to reach the same point. 

The time loss was chiefly dwelt upon. The com- 
mittee selected consisted of Mr. P. J. Healy, of Lyon 
& Healy; Mr. H. D. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company; Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp ; 
Mr. I. N, Rice, of the Rice-Macy Company, and Mr. 
E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, a com- 
mittee of great strength and influence, An auxiliary 
committee was also selected to raise funds to defray 
the expenses of this committee in order not to touch 
the money in the treasury of the association. This 


auxiliary committee consists of J. P. Byrne, of Lyon & 





HARRY STRONG. 
(Estey & Camp.) 


H, H. NORTHROP. 
(Root & Sons Music Co.) 


W. H. MOSBY. 
(Root & Sons Music Co.) 


JAMES PICKENS. 
(Root & Sons Music Co.) 


A. B, SAFFORD, 


L. B. SAFFORD. 


P. C. CONNELL. 
(Corl-Connell Co.) 


E. A. LINK. 
(Schaff Bros, Co.) 


W. B. STEVENS. 
(Pratt, Read & Co.) 


GEO. T, LINK. 
(Schaff Bros, Co.) 


Cc. W, WRIGHT. 
(New England Piano Co,) 


R. S. HOWARD. 
(New England Piano Co.) 


Cc. F, THOMPSON, 
(Thompson Music Co.) 


W. W. BLYTHE, 


W. A. DODGE, 
(Chickering-Chase Bros.) 


E. B. BARTLETT. 
(CW. W. Kimball Co) 


L. B. FOLKES. 
(** Presto."’) 


FRANK ABBOTT, 


(‘* Presto.”’) 








O, L. FOX, 
(** Indicator.”) 











BARNES. 


K. 
(Smith & Barnes Piano Co.) 


G. 


ciation who enjoyed its hospitable boards, 
chef of the Union League Club certainly did jus- 
tice to his national reputation, for the menu was 
as choice and as daintily prepared as the most con- 
firmed Sybarite could expect, and judging from the 
gusto with which the various courses were annihi- 
lated, the commercial and financial status of the Chi- 
cago music trade must be exercising a beneficent in- 
fluence upon the gastric juices of its members, 
Addresses were delivered by President Conway, a 
most magnetic presiding officer; Mr. I. N. Camp, Mr. 





HEALY. 


(Lyon & Healy.) 
Secretary. 
President. 

I. N. Camp. 


(Estey & Camp.) 


P. J. 
E. S CONWAY. 


CHAS. H. MACDONALD. 
(Pease Piano Co.), 
(W. W. Kimball Co.), 


The | half of the trade and the honor conferred upon the 


music trade generally through his services on the 
board of directors. The motion was of course car- 
ried with enthusiastic cheers. 

On motion of Mr, P, J. Healy a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with freight agents for the purpose 
of reducing the rates and the time required for Chi- 
cago shipments, particulatly South and Southwest, 
and adjusting this discriminating tariff, Curious tables 
were read—curious because the figures constituted a 
disclosure—showing that while it required one week 


I. 


(MusicaL CouRIeEr.) 


MARC A. BLUMENBER( 


Healy; Mr. Geo. P. Bent and Mr. Platt Gibbs, of the 
Chicago Music Company, ; 
There is no other consolidated body in the Musi 
Trade of the Union that can compare with the Chi- 
cago Music Trade Association. The New York Asso- 
ciation consists of piano manufacturers only of New 
York and Brooklyn, The dinner is annual and ex- 
clusive. The Chicago Association consists of men 
engaged in all the branches of the music trade in 
that city. Piano manufacturers, organ manufac- 





turers, musical merchandise manufacturers and im- 
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porters, sheet .music publishers and dealers, all are 
entitled to membership and attend to the business 
details of the meetings. 

But not only is this a distinguishing characteristic ; 
there are other features of contrast more glaring than 
this structural and constitutional difference. The 
Chicago Association consists of men who are enthusi- 
astic in a general purpose and object and not formally 
combined for certain specific intentions, The one 
leading object is the glorification of Chicago and the 
Chicago Music Trade. Every other question sinks 
into insignificance next to this. 

There is no such purpose as the local advancement 
of the New York Music Trade in the acts and delib- 
erations of the New York body. The sociable aspect 
of the situation is merely incidental, whereas in Chi- 
cago it is paramount because of the very nature of 
the association and its aims. 

The individual occupies a greater position in the 
New York Association than he does in the Chicago 
Association, for in the former he represents himself 
and his firm's ideas, while in the latter he is absorbed 
in the intense desire to magnify the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of his community. The New Yorkers are 
Greeks ; the Chicagoans are Romans. 

We have all studied ancient history. Some New 
York piano manufacturers should take some time 
during the spare hours of the e\ ening to re-read their 
old histories or rather the later and more scientific 
histories of those two nations and gather from the 
philosophy deduced what were the causes that led to 
thé absorption of the Greek states by Rome. There 
is an applicable lesson involved. The laws of nature 
and of commerce and of the intercourse between 
man and man and between nation and nation were 
the same then that prevail now. They were not 
known then as they are known now, but they never- 
theless existed. They were simply undefined and 
therefore not intelligible to the great masses. 

One of those laws was that of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. 

In this struggle for piano existence we must also 
take into consideration the great law of natural selec- 
tion, Certain natural conditions militate against New 
York as a piano making centre. These conditions 
should be closely studied by New York piano manu- 
facturers. They are removed from the distributing 
point; they are not within the border of the piano 
consuming section. These are indeed serious ques- 
tions—more serious for some of our New York friends 
and their future permanency than they seem to ap- 
preciate. The same law applies to Boston and the 
East generally. 

As to the survival of the fittest, it is merely necessary 
to place some of the New York and Boston pianos in 
juxtaposition to Chicago pianos to determine this 
question. There is.more to be learned by a close in- 
vestigation of these points than can be gathered by 
discussing the idea of danger. There will be many 
pianos exhibited at the Exposition. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER will place itself on record now by stating 
that the poorest made and poorest toned pianos at 
this Exposition will not have “Chicago” onthe name 


board. 
These conclusions are one of the results of accept- 


ing the kind invitation of the Chicago Association to 
attend its latest dinner. It was in all respects a most 
successful affair and a great credit to the intelligence, 
the manhood and the broad purposes that animate 
the men who constitute that body. 

One word more: Inthe CHICAGO MUSIC TRADE, 
the music trade press is considered an integral part 
of the trade itself. Unless the same spirit will be 
shown towards the press by members of the trade 
generally, the press must necessarily gravitate toward 
Chicago interests. 





The only method we knew of to | 


obviate this impending movement consists of an 
earnest and honest effort to imitate the Chicago 
Music TRADE. 


INTERVIEW 


With Dr. Peabody. 








CHICAGO EXPOSITION COMMISSION. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER, in the person ofits senior 
T editor, interviewed Dr. Selim H. Peabody, chief 
of the department of Liberal Arts of the Chicago ex- 
position, last Wednesday at his office in that city. 
Dr, Peabody, whose name has become familiar by 
this time to the members of the music trade, has dis- 
played excellent judgment in the handling of the 
rather delicate question of space allotment and, 
while he cheerfully admits that he is not infallible in 
his conduct, he claims—and with justice—that an 
unprejudiced and disinterested judge will not find 
any radical errors in the allotment, particularly after 
it shall have been permanently adjusted. 

According to Dr. Peabody's explanation, Section I. 
was particularly selected for the Music Trade because 
of the fact that the main gallery covers nearly the 
Entire Section, a small area only running the length 
on the Columbia Avenue side and the aisle on its 
right angle abutting out.beyond the gallery, The 
platform upon which the musical instruments are to 
be placed will be raised seven inches from the floor 
of the building and from this platform to the gallery 
there is a distance of 20 feet. No pagodas will be 
permitted in this space, as the gallery floor will take 
the place of a roof, thus doing away with the previous 
necessity of pagodas, which were devised to prevent 
the tone from being dissipated in the great buildings 
where Expositions are held. 

The roof will act as asympathetic sound board, but 
the pianos and organs displayed in those portions of 
the section not covered by this gallery roof will have 
a general pagoda, to be erected by all the firms 
occupying this space, subject to the approval of Dr. 
Peabody’s Department. No conglomerate series of 
pagodas will be permitted, 

Each exhibitor is entitled to a modest sign display, 
the signs to be made in accordance with the rules 
and specifications of the Department. Dr. Peabody 
does not propose to have the music exhibit dis- 
figured by commercial insignias made for the purpose 
of advertising. All will be treated alike. 

A plan for alternate musical performances on the 
instruments on exhibition will probably be submitted 
by Dr. Peabody, who desires all the exhibitors to agree 
upon some general plan to prevent indiscriminate 
playing. To avoid this pandemonium will be quite a 
task, and if the chief succeeds in arranging this matter 
amicably he will deserve the everlasting gratitude of 
anation. It is proposed that the exhibitors arrange 
weekly programs to be played on the various instru- 
ments in equal divisions of time, as many per day as 
practicable, so as to include all those who make 
ample provisions to have their instruments displayed 
by capable artists. The mere performance of a sales- 
man in order to attract a crowd by comic gyrations or 





poor imitations or claptrap piano or organ playing must 
be discouraged in the interest of the exhibit. With 
such performers intermingling, no programs can be 
arranged, 

The advice given in last week's MUSICAL COURIER 
should, therefore, be heeded, and there should be no 
time lost in the selection of competent players to play 
the instruments at the Exposition. Get good men or 
women, 

NO STENCIL PIANOS OR ORGANS wili be ad- 
mitted in the Exhibit. 

It must be kept in mind that Dr, Peabody and his 
department have nothing whatever to do with the 
question of awards or the appointment of judges. 
His duties are limited to the functions he has been 
exercising, which are now well understood by the Ex- 
hibitors, It will be found that he is a fair minded, 
honorable and just official who is aiming to do his ut- 
most to add to the success of the Great Exposition. 

** 

Unofficially, we learn that the only disagreeable 
episode so far in Chief Peabody's department was due 
to the insolence of the Millers, of Boston, who are said 
to have attempted to compel Dr. Peabody to give 
them a position above the rank accorded to them by 
general consent. It is impossible to secure the details 
of the interview between one of them and Dr. Pea- 
body, but it is said to have been rather severe upon 
the particular Miller who called. 

There is no reason why firms should not do their 
utmost to get into positions of advantage, but their 
efforts must be based upon more than a mere self- 
infatuation not recognized by the world at large or 
the particular part of it on which they happen to be 
perambulating. The Millers have an idea that their 
own opinions of their own pianos are shared by 
others. The Millers make a good piano, a fair in- 
strument, but it must be judged on its own merits, 
not on their recommendation. They are perfectly 
justified in claiming everything, but they cannot ex- 
pect all their claims to be recognized. They are ex- 
pected to praise their pianos; if they did not, who 
would ? 

There is a form of insanity extant at this day which 
has the effect of reducing the size of men's hats, 
That is, their heads get so big that their hats do no 
longer fit. If the poor creatures who suffer from this 
jin de si#ice disease could be cured there might be 
some help for them; but they are absolutely incura- 
ble. They imagine that anyone who happens to dis- 
agree with them istheir enemy or has a personal spite 
against them, or is doing something in his own inter- 
est to defeat them, whereas no one is sufficiently in- 
terested to pay the slightest attention to them unless 


it be for the purpose of poking fun at them, Poor 
fellows. There is no help for them. 
—Messrs. James M. Starr & Co., of Richmond, Ind., have sent to Jack 


Haynes, their Eastern agent, a handsome solid mahogany Stvle R piano 
of their make asa gift. Mr. Haynes has the instrument in the parior of 
his private residence, and is exceedingly gratified at so munificent a recog- 
nition from the firm with whom he is associated. 


—A factory employing 80 hands for the ‘ manufacture of strings for 
stringed instruments "’ is to be started at Andover, N. J 
per, but no particulars as to what kind of strings are given. 


ably a false or at least an erroneous statement 


. says a local pa- 
It is prob- 


~Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Son are showing some handsome blister wal- 
nut and Hungarian ash veneers at their warerooms, 429 East Righth 
street. 


—A new piano store has been added to Brooklyn's music centre in the 
opening of A. G. Sharkley & Co,’s music emporium at No, 584 Fulton 
street. The show windows are tastefully utilized for displaying the firm's 
wares, and itis doubtful whether the interior has an equal in the city, as 
far as decorations are concerned —Brooklyn * Citizen.” 


ANTED— Agents to solicit orders for ‘‘ Hand’s Harmony Chart,"’ 
improved edition, which will enable anyone to produce all funda 
mentai major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on piano or organ, 
in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. Sells in 
every house containing an instrument. Send $1 for sample and terms to 
Nin, $. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 





P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 
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Boston Trade Notes, 


Boston, November 26, 1892. 
USINESS in Boston has been rather quiet 
B this week owing to the Thanksgiving holiday, which 
receives special observance throughout New England, 
many people making a holiday not only of Thursday but 
of Friday and Saturday also, so that business does not 
settle down to its regular routine until Monday morning. 





A few days of interruption, however, will not come amiss 
to most of the Boston manufacturers. 

Mason & Hamlin have had such a demand for organs that 
they have sent out every one they could get hold of. Mr. 
Wm. Sherwood, who uses the Mason & Hamlin piano, 
played with the Kniesel Quartet the other evening—the 
E flat Schumann quintet—with most flattering success. 
December 20 Mr. Sherwood plays with the Adamowski 





have eaten his turkey with special thanksgiving at having 
sold four baby grands in the three preceding days. Let- 
ters of inquiry abeut the Emerson piano reach them from 
all over the country, and they are one of the fortunate 
firms who sell their instruments as fast as made. The 
Emerson Piano Company made all their employés happy 
on Thanksgiving Eve by distributing among them a ton 
and a half of turkeys, so that everyone was provided with 
a fine dinner. 

The Merrill Piano Company will have their first piano 
ready to deliver week after next. They were sold in ad- 
vance under the following circumstances: A dealer, an 
expert, called upon them just to see how they were get- 
ting on. He became so interested that he spent two hours 
examining the pianos, and at the end of that time gave an 
order for two pianos, saying that they had two of the best 














scales he had ever seen. This was all the more flattering, 





Quartet, and December 22 with Nikisch. 
Mr. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company. ought to 


as the pianos had only been tuned once. Mr. Merrill was 


a little ‘*knocked out” temporarily by a Thanksgiving 
dinner but the piano is all right. 

While there may be some change in the McPhail Piano 
Company on the first of January, it is said by them that it 
will not be of a character to effect the personnel of the 
company. 

Mr. Furbush, of Vose & Sons, left town this morning on a 
Western tour, St. Louis being the objective point. 

Mr. Alex. Steinert is in New York ordering a new supply 
of Steinway grands. The demand for baby grands has 
been so great they have sold ag | one they had in stock. 
Mr. Baerman opens his season in Steinert Hall on Monday 
evening and Mr. Arthur Whiting plays there laterin the 
week. The new Briggs piano isstyle L, and takes the place 
of their style E. It is very handsome, the case being more 
ornamented than style E, and*they justly feel proud of so 
fine a piece of work. Mr. Poole has just returned from a 
Western trip in the interest of the Briggs piano, 

The trouble at Ivers & Pond’s factory is said to have been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. Woodford, of Hallet & Davis, is suffering from a 
severe cold. 





THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS, 


HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
'GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 





+ bay PREPARATION NOW: 


Ros T's 


DIRECTORY 


» OF THE , 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1898. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 


Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO. 





MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL © 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
matied postpaid. 


H. BEHRENDT, 


A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE, 


H. A. ROST, Publisher, 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


oO. HAUTER, 
116 East 50th St., New York City. 





HOWE’S CELEBRATED 


No. 19 Violin E Strings 


Will stand hot, damp weather or sweaty hands 
and bold until sawed through by the bow. 
Fine Toned. Seven for $1.00. 


sets of four, carefully gauged to size, 60c, 


HOWE'S 
Wound Strings. 


WARRANTED 
NOT TO RATTLE. 

Violin, G. 

Viola, G.-C, 
"Cello, G-C, 

Bass, A-E. 
Guitar, D-A-E, 
Banjo, 4th, 


1,600 Old Violins, 
8,000 New Violins. 
Strings, Bows, &c. 


Catalogue Free. 


88 Court St., 


«+ Boston, Mass, | 
| Atlantic Building, 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 





High Grade. 


Prices 
Moderate. 





Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter, 
160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 
11 and 78 
University Place, 
Cor, 13th St., 
New York City, 
U. S.and Foreign Trade Marks, Designs, 
Opinions, Searches, &c., 
omptly attended to. 
nd sketch or model for 
. free examivation as to 
PATEN TS. Srlemy ccobbanta’ 
ELIAS HOWE C GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 





PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 





NW YORK. Brattleboro, Vt., U, 8, A. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO (MATERIALS AND [OOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
~_ SCHOMACKER 
=~ GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Established more than a half century ago. 





Their Pre-eminence unquestioned 
and unequaled in 


TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. 


The only recognized Standard Piano of the 
world, and recommended by all leading Artists 
of America and kurope. 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 


preg CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
145 & 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, LLL. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


The only house making a specialty of Drums. 


Wearerooms, - - 





Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 


A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 





923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 








W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the‘use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
EDITION | ead end eatera’ peseiee alt tonne: Established 


SCHUBERTH. | °c Cu sTNPSn 
S. J. ALBRIGHT. 


Address J. Schuberth & Co., 
Manufacturers 
DEALER IN FINE 


Carved Legs, 
PIANO AND CABINET 


WOODS § VENEERS = 


PILASTERS, &c., 
In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 CENTRE STREET, 
woe wk Co) NEW YORK 








Grand, Square ane 
Upright Pianos, 





Mahogany for 
Da mus & Co,) 
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PIANOS. °* 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 2. 2 74"°C=..:. 








THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 








WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 




















SECTIONAL VIEW. 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


“raazea===]§UBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfuliy turnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 

Some of the ey Specialties I represent: E. Rirtrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cotuin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH, 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 
It will pay you to handle them. yY 
PETIT A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 6 ‘2 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 0 CTAV i 
flats and for renting. 
PETIT BIJOU PIANO ©0., P| ANO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





Just what is required for small rooms, 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 















R. W.TANNER & SON, ro 





LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, “"" 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no als for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart tanjos are used by all professional 
ros Send for illustrated Price List and k of In- 
lormation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., sctssscecsad'siin ‘ste, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


(75 & 177 Hester Steet, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vone. __ ACTIONS, 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 &. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


¢ « The I))issenharter « +¢ 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


WASLE & GO. + ++: 


























a 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased_one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Apovendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 





IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 
LOOK BLUE? 






DIAMOND 








APPLY AT ONCE FOR 
TERRITORY 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, '91 and ‘92. 








HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., Hartford, Conn. 


PARLOR 
UPRIGHT.” 


SIX OCTAVES. 
pez! 5 F SCALE. 
UPRIGHT PIANO CASE 


OAK OR WALNODUT. 


Extra octave added at treble end of the organ, Ex- 
clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free. 

One sample organ at special introductory price to 
new customers. 









Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


ame 610 & 512 West 6th St, 


J Bet. roth and xzth Aves., 








WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yon, Pa. 


NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


Pac Ps énets (tf 
WMRION, aw 
prktyw Co, < 


RAR LES C.COMNSS Sao ene 


' 








INO ap eROe 





~ AUGUSTUS N 


MANUFACT 


EWELL & CO., 


URERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 


RACINE 


AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A43865., 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


| Chicago. 





RY ST CHICAGD. 


eo yee 








FACTORIES: 


CHICACO 


AND 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 





Rice~Macy Piano 


: INCORPORATED : 


+ (Panutacturers of 


Rice=(Macy 


AND 


Schaeffer 


Mo. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


Pianos, 


++ «Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 


(C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world, Recommendations from the best 





THE LYON @ HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY, 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained jn any other organ in the 


market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 














musical authorities on application, 


IGAGO. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY : 
115i Superior Street, 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 





KUSHsGERTS 


MEDIVM FRICE 


DIANOS 


Cc Hil XT Or @ 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 








STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Teehniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 
PATENTER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Violin Holder and Chin Rest 
AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 





306 State Street, Chicago, Il. 





126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, I 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 


OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., NEW YORK. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


We carry at all times 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 


We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York, 








Jj lack & Keffer 


PIANOS. 


sz 
C7 


Nz 
C7 


492 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Factory under personal 
management of 


Black & Keffer Piano Co., 


511-513 East 137th St., New York. Mr. 


JUSTUS DIEHL. | 





‘ 
ULECP ERD Lot 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANUFACTORY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
290 & 292 Fulton St.,| 210 State Street,| L171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Resniied St., 
Address a) 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 


ll New Yor ik commu pmatne to the 
Man ikly 


ufactory, Broo BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








"THE COLBY PIANO (0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 
CHICAGO: 827-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


ERIE, PA. 


TEx TOULIALUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 





POLLOCE & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 










Particulars on 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Agents for the United | 
States and Canada. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


application to 


{ 26 Warren St., New York. 





FABLISHED. 185 





CS) gree 


pars 1s le 
O) FORTE, AGTION,, 





a / 








EM sy; ey 







-// 


is to M7 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


7. Cambridgeport Mass; 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 









RAILROAD. 

















ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. v. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A BB 7 9 oo PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 


COLUMBIAN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs. 


ROOM 1, 119 DEARBORN STREET, 


Pgs yao ade Ene CHICAGO, ILL. 
TIPALDI BROS., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
® MANDOLAS. 


Used by all 
Catalogue sent on application. 
238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Besmeee t CONS, 
East 42d 8 








FACTORY: { 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 

















otANU 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOlritos- Hl9 CHESTNUT ST PHILA 








BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The COC. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 











—— MADE RBY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* mega 





702-704East {48th Street, 





ERVING, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 
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Description of Two Spindle Boring 


and Mortising Machine. 

HIS machine will bore two holes at once and 

at any angle, from the horizontal, as shown by the 
cut, to the vertical, where one would be over the other. 

The table can be set 10 inches below the centres of 
spindles. It slides forward and back against an adjustable 
stop, and, when ordered for mortising, sideways also. Mor- 
tising is done with a revolving tool cutting on end and 
side, making a moruise with half round ends. 

When only one spindle is to be used it can be disconnected 


from the gearing by loosening a single nut. This should 


always be done for mortising, as the spindle then runs at a 
much higher speed than for boring. 

The spindles and their pinions are of steel, and their 
bearings are adjustable for wear, 

Two sizes of this machine are made as follows: 

Sixteen inch machine bores holes from 1 to 16 inches 
between centres and weighs about 600 pounds. 

Five inch machine bores holes from 1 tos inches between 
centres and weighs about 500 pounds, 

Either of these machines can be furnished with a hand 
lever and a treadle. 

The manufacturer is P. Pryibil, Nos. 556-558 West Forty- 
first etreet, New York, who should be addressed for further 
particulars. 


Notice. 

T is necessary that we again call the attention 
of subscribers to the oft-repeated statement, that it is 
to their interest to be careful in sending in a change in 
their address, and that the notice, toinsure prompt atten- 
tion, should contain both the old address and the new one, 
together with the full name as it appears on the wrapper 

in which their paper is inclosed. 
Changes in running advertisements must reach this office 
by Friday morning to insure the alterations being made in 


the succeeding week’s issue. Changes coming in after 





Friday are not made until the second issue after their 
receipt. 

This paper goes in the mail at New York om Tuseday, 
and we shall be grateful to our subscribers if they will no- 
tify us if it is not received promptly. Every New York city 
address should be reached on Wednesday morning or dur- 
ing that day. 








Stencil. 


Ruttanp, Vt., November 24, 1802. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

A party hereabouts is advertising and selling the W. J. Curtiss & Co. 
piano, made at 523 West Thirty-fifth street, New York city, as per cata- 
logue, and I write to ask if such a firm exists. If not, who makes the 
I suspect it isa stencil. Yours respecttully, _H. M. Braviey. 


E know of no such firm as W. J. Curtiss & 
W Cu, engaged in manufacturing pianos in this city. 
The factory referred to is that of Hale, now called C, H, 
Stone, and the pianos there manufactured are low in grade 
and price. The W. J. Curtiss & Co. piano is undoubtedly a 
stencil, and we should be pleased to learn from Mr. H. M. 
Bradley who it is that is selling it in Rutland. 


piano? 


Foreign Trade Conditions. 

HE consular reports of the Plauen district 
show a small increase in the exports to the United 
States in the third quarter of 1892 as compared with thesame 
period of 1891, the values being $276,349.71 in 1892, against 
$262,796.37 in 1891. In the Gera district, on the contrary, 
there is a considerable falling off, the figures being for the 
same periods, $27,081.25 in 1892, against $32,792.50 in 1891. 

The official reports of the imports of musical instruments 
inte New South Wales during the year 1891 show that a 
very large proportion came from Germany. Perhaps the 
colonists regard the piano more asa piece of show furni- 
ture than as a musical instrument, hence the demand for 
cheap and showy pianos. Still, when we find 2,765 pianos 
valued at £64,677 are sent from Germany, while only 441 
valued at £13,578 are sent from Great Britain, it does 
seem as though a mistake were being made somewhere. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous endeavors on the part of 
the German Government to support the Chicago exhibition, 
there is a very marked disinclination in business circles to 
take any part init. Not afew manufacturers ask the very 
pertinent question, ‘* What advantage are we likely to de- 
rive from this show if the prohibitive customs duties pre- 
clude the possibility of our entering the market?” Others, 
again, dread a repetition next year of the cholera scare, 
which many medical authorities predict ; for, in the face 
of such stringent quarantine regulations as the United 
States Government put in force this year, very few for- 
eigners are likely to cross the Atlantic; while, as for the 
South American republics, financial crises are too frequent 
there to hope for the development of a steady trade. The 
above remarks, mind, are not a mere expression of my 
own personal opinion, but are the reflex of the view ex- 
pressed in my presence by business men whose opinion I 
have learned to esteem. 

The Minister of the Interior in Germany has been asking 
the chamber of commerce their opinion as to imposing a 
heavier duty on celluloid and celluloid plates. Naturally, 
the query has called forth a shriek of agony. Not that the 
chamber of commerce represents any manufacturers of 
celluloid, but the piano manufacturers protest that they 
would be severely handicapped in their export trade, and 
therefore the imposition of increased duty cannot be 
thought of. 

German catgut strings are yearly becoming more and 
more in demand ; moreover, it is noteworthy that a con- 





siderably larger quantity of German strings are sent to 
Italy than are imported from Italy into Germany ; so that 
it is quite an open question whether a considerable num- 
ber of the German strings do not find their way back 
again under some Italian trade mark. The raw material 
is derived from Russia and partly from Asia Minor, while 
the manufactured article as exported frem Germany is 
made up in tastefully decorated boxes of cardboard or tin. 

The German musical press has been by no means idle 
during the month of August. No less than 612 new pro- 
ductions have been put upon the market during that 
month, this being at the rate of about 20 per day. Instru- 
mental music occupies the foremost place with 391 pieces ; 
vocal music absvrbs 193, and the balance of 28 is divided 
among literature (25), librettos (2) and illustrations (1). 
Of piano music there are 74 duets, and of easier pieces (such 
as dance music, marches and overtures) there are 56. Vocal 
music consists of sacred pieces, 16 ; choral songs, with in- 
strumental accompaniment, 5 ; choral songs, with orches- 
tral or piane accompaniment, 64 ; theatrical scores, 5, and 
solo pieces, 5. 

Theodor Stark, of Markneukirchen, has patented a really 
useful improvement in fiddle bows, whereby with a very 
little practice any musician can himself rehair his own bow 
in a few minutes just as well as any bow maker. 

With regard to France, the state of the musical instrument 
trade there is somewhat better than in Germany, although 
nothing much to boast of. The French manufacturers de- 
pend more upon their home trade than upon exports, and 
as there has been no such outbreak of cholera in France as 
over the Rhenish border there is still some business doing. 
—Correspondence London ‘Musical Opinion.” 





ESIGNER—A first-class designer can find employment on designs for 
organ cases by addressing at once E. P. Carpenter Company, man- 
ufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
GQ ALeamen WANTED—A first-class man who has a big Western 
trade. A good position to the right party, Address A, E. Benary, 
62 White street, New York, 
ANTED—A position in New York city. Salesman, with A1 ref- 
erences; fine tuner and repairer. M, E., care Tue Musicar 
Courtgr. 
ANTED—A good piano tuner for the road. Address, with ref 
erences, W. J). Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 
ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
general designing. Louis H, Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, II. 
ANTED—Partner wanted with $10,000 to $15,000 in a very large 
music and publishing business, one of the oldest established in the 
country. Splendid opportunity to an energetic man to look after accounts 
and have capital under his own control. Address ‘* Music,’’ care of 1 Hx 
Musicat Courtgr. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO, Waterloo, N.Y. 


G3” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce tor pianos, and also dimen 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 




















“CROWN 


PIANOS 49> ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEHO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, 


CATALOGUE FREEZE! 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


Cie een DE 


6é ” 
CROWN 
Pianos and Organs. 
atte, BUT NOT STRANGE! = my business is i 
aie to = 1 need piano and 
Poe on , tell what you 


“amass ad nnal St.jChiengo, Hila, (stab. 1870) 





ASE For It AT OWwcE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW Yorn kz. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & o, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bte. 
ic, Meru ieee a CO., ncsecctutonuesnuene. ns. 


@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILL pR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL'TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PTA NCS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Ciroular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


TISSNER wicn 

: MODERATE PRICE. 

zoo ruins PT ANOS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. I ~ 

HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. E. SMITH, 


Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by ne Ayer ron Artists 
throughout the w Send for our 
New Illustra ted. a Descriptive 
Price List, just issued, Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Aibert ''G'’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the EB, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular, 








ss Gaga ey 4 7 ji 
\ANURACTORY 5) pilmby 







NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 neyo anes ¥C HICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Cx ye 


SAN Tra we Isco, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO. Southwestern A> . ST. ce, MO 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New Englar ren 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 











‘PHis SPACE BELONGS TO THE... 


EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


OF MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 
PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE ORGAN AND 
SECURE TERRITORY FOR THESE ELEGANT INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., eee 8, New York City. 
Factories: &8t. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C, BRR. ; Chieago Heights on Bast Til, 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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ME OU smo TV [ARTIN GUITARS Hm Tm 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1892. 


'#@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. ~#@3 





For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a 
Madame Dr : GONI, 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, | 


but de 
Unitex " St ate 


Mr. 
Mr, 


5, but also in Euro ype. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRER, 


orld-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


n it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 


Denes at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 





UNEXCELLED IN " 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogu Territory addr 
THE JOHN. CHURCH co., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI. oO. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between aed anc NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





1 aad Sts., 








402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


Se 


ex lelele 


SOLD. 
NeW York 


QOPULAR 
FASE Pi 


NNO? ID criczo0 








AGH 


Grand, BA and Ch 


~PIAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
¢2@” lliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIA WN OBS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NV YoRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2%" Send for Catalogue. 

N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, 


Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





Telegraph and R.R. Station; 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRyYTon, 


SCoOnNN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR ——_ 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 


regulated 


while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 


octave organ. 
ADDRESS 


Made a specialty by many dealers, 





H. LEHR & €0,, easton, pa. 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert 


ORGANS 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





Ig ‘ils, : | 
thi ill 
UM iii 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 

Sdesired, Please state reference when ordering. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHGNIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St, Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 


THE BosTon PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Gre PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NV TORK. 





(Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a a % 
ESTABLISHED 18765. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AHLSTROM, 


~~ MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


-—— ESTABLISHED 1854.-— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Meta! Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our U reign ee our yonem metaliic 
i March, 1878, which has 





action frame. cast in one piece, paten nted Ma ay, 
caused them to be pronounced by c ompetent ju dges 


New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 








ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WaREBRoomMs: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 

$18 & 920 Bast 30th St,, Now York, 

LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
5 ary St. George’s Ch., 
43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
ch. 4) » A Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 


FANCY WooDS, 
Philadelphia, 3: Trinity Ch | 426 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Bast River, 
Fier: Orleans, 9; ind Prtsburgt NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and UWpright 


PIANOS. 


nd 3 and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 




















$f nsen Me | 
hiner a 


BE nr) 


THE f SEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IlWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 




















LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y.= 
ORGAN PIPES. 


and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHBARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 














Wood 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 





MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Wood Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
W ASHINGTON, N. J. U. 8S. A 


















_ PROMINENT ARTISTS” 
hghly recomend this Firm jor 


( list Renata Gy 














SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 












rea fe 
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STEINWAY THE 


Grand and Upright 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 








WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli. Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, §2d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long INT Ee WAZ WOoR Kx. 
i = 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


ware ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 

AR [ G GS s ak ¢ Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 
The Representative Modern PIANO. soueet{ Durable Construction, )T#E sor stor. 
C.C.BRIGGS & CO pagprambinge sis eh 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


"5 Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 














———--~ PJ ANO MANUFACTURE! / 
A.455 INTERNATIO MAI PITCH 


—ALDDLCEPAT, 


SEND OR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS No. 20 East 17th Street. 
Grand and Upricht. 
ousuty,  SAMES M. STARR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUYACTURERS OF THE — 


rome: | TARR PIANO, 


7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
OUR WAREROOMS., 











GEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEW OOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 




















